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Exchange Rates 


Nore.—Latin American Rates See Page 378 


European, Far Eastern, and Other Exchange Rates 
Compiled in Finance Division 











| New York rates reported by Federal Reserve Board ! 
2 | Annual average Monthly average 
Country rate rate 
| a Quota- 
Unit quoted A se on 
| ee Septem- | October | ‘YY. 16 
| | 1988 1939 | ber 1940 | 1940 | 
| 
Australie {Pound (free) *$3. 8955 | *$3. 5338 $3. 2147 $3. 2129 | enade 
side inate sataiaaniaaaa |\ Pound (official) 3.2280 | 3.2280] 3 2989 
c |{ Dollar (free) . 9942 . 9602 . 8547 . 8632 | 8699 
anada____- e D te | | j } 

: : ' | Dollar (official) . 9091 | 9091 | - 9001 
China (Shanghai) =) See | 2136) *.1188 | .0521 | .0568 | *, Ogg 
Finland_____- _.| Markka aes | (0216) *.0199} .0196 |  .0197 | 0195 
Germany - -_-- 1 ..| Reichsmark_- . 4016 *. 4006 *.3993 | *.3998 | *, 3009 
Hong Kong____- _. ae . 3046 | . 2745 | . 2262 | . 2308 | . 249 
Hungary______- | Pengo . 1973 . 1924 *.1937 | *. 1936 *. 1936 
Rupee . 3659 *. 3328 . 3016 | . 3017 | . BOS 
Ttaly ee | Lira- . 0526 . 0520 *. 0504 *. 0504 *0. 505 
See Yen_. . 2845 . 2596 . 2344 . 2344 a 
New Zealand ___- | Pound *3.9235 | *°3.5482{ 3.227 3. 2255 3. 230) 
Portugal Pein wero 0443 . 0404 . 0396 0398 . 0399 
Spain soe -eseta *_ 0560 *. 0999 *. 0913 *. 0913 *. 0013 
a Settlements a 7 41710 1710 4710 
Sweden. ‘rona 381 2381 e 
Switzerland____- Franc 22 2278 2315 .~ 
Union of South Africa Pound "4.8416 | %4 3, 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
United Kingdom _. eae (free) 4. 8804 4 4. 0342 4. 0326 4. 0375 

| Pound (official) : 4. 0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 
eee | aaa *. 0231 *. 0227 *. 0224 *. 0224 * (224 





Official Rates in Foreign Countries 


[NoTE.—New York rates not available] 





Equivalent; Annual average 








| in United rate ! 
Country j Official rate States dol- ———a 
. lars - | 
uni P ‘ 
quoted 1938 1939 
ng P 1 Belga=RM 0.40 2 $0. 1600 $0. 1689 > $0. 1685 
ulgaria $4 leva=$1.003 O119 *. 0124 *. 0121 
China— Manchuria 1 M. yuan=1 yen . 2343 4, 2845 4, 2506 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia-Moravia) 1 koruna= RM 0.10 2 0400 * 0347 * 5 0343 
Denmark _______- 1 krone=RM 0.50 2, 2000 2183 . 2035 
Egypt £E0.24315=$1.00__. 4.1128 | 5.0130 | 64, 78R3 
Estonia _ __ n 4.17 krooni=$1.00 2398 7.2711 | 7 8 Qa38 
France (occupied area) 1 franc= RM 0.05 2, 0200 . 0288 | . 0251 
France (unoccupied area) - 43.90 francs= $1.00 0228 O28 . 0251 
French Indochina__. 1 piaster = $0.2269 . 2269 9, 2880 %. 2510 
| SA See ek ae 152.50 drachmas = $1.00 . 0066 . 0090 0082 
__ See |} 17.1133 rials=$1.00 0585 
eae 1 dinar= £1 sterling 4.0250 | © 4, 8804 6 4. 4354 
Latvia _- 5.30 lats=$1.00 . 1887 7. 1938 7, 1852 
Lithuania 6.00 lits= $1.00 . 1667 7, 1691 | . 1671 
Luxembourg - - 1 franc=RM 0.10 2, 0400 
Netherlands... sii 1 guilder= RM 1.33 2, 5320 501 | . 5334 
Netherlands Indies____________- 1.8925 guilders = $1.00 5284 5HOL | 10, 5334 
ee wiimastining 1 krone=RM 0.60 2, 2400 M457 | . 2327 
Palestine_______. aa £P1=£1 sterling 4.0250 | 64.8804} 64, 4354 
Poland (‘General Governorship’’) 1 zloty=RM 0.50 2, 2000 1886 | 11, 1884 
RS 217.97 lei=$1.00 . O46 * 0073 | * 0071 
i : 2.195 pounds = $1.00 . 4556 5760 9, 5020 
_ See 1 imge.76.......... . 7500 8011 . 8024 
*Nominal. 


! Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board 

2 Based on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2.50. 

* For payment of imports from the United States, there is a 35 percent exchange premium, plus a “supplementary 
increment”’ fixed in each instance; during the first half of 1940, these brought the effective dollar rate as high as 138,60 
leva per dollar, equivalent to $0.0072 per lev. 

* Based on average for the yen. 

5 Average for January, February, and March only. 

6 Based on average for pound sterling. 

7 Computed from average official rates for the United States dollar in Estonia, Latvia. and Lithuania. 

* Average for first 11 months only. 

* Based on average for French franc. 

10 Average for Netherlands guilder. 

ll Average for first 8 months only. 
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War’s Impact on Australia’s Economy 


H. T. Goldstein, Division of Regional Information 


The outbreak of the war in September 
1939 had both favorable and unfavorable 
effects on Australia (population: over 7 
million; area: almost 3 million square 
miles), a country with a rapidly growing 
manufacturing industry but still pre- 
dominantly agricultural in character. 

Agricultural and grazing sections were 
relatively depressed. Wool, the leading 
export product, was selling at the lowest 
levels in 5 years. The large wheat in- 
dustry was passing through one of the 
worst years on record, the export price 
reaching a new low of 24.98d. per bushel 
in August 1939 against an average of 
50.26d. per bushel for 1938-39. Meat, 
butter, and fruit prices were trailing be- 
hind the high 1937-38 averages. The 
general export price level was 20 percent 
pelow that for 1937-38. 'The wholesale 
price index, at 883 in August 1939, was 7 
percent below that for the same month 
in 1938. The trade unions reported 10.2 
percent of their members as unemployed 
in the third quarter of 1939, against 9.2 
in the same period of 1938. Although ster- 
ling exchange reserves were still consid- 
ered satisfactory, they had declined from 
£79,200,000 (sterling) at June 30, 1938, to 
£55,800,000 (sterling), at June 30, 1939, 
largely owing to an export balance of only 
£10,000,000 (the lowest since 1930-31) for 
the year ended June 30, 1939. 

Manufacturing and building construc- 
tion, on the other hand, were maintaining 


Australia’s economic resources were, in 
short, being geared for a war that was 
altering, in many striking ways, the nor- 
mal course of business. 


Administration “Streamlined” for Effec- 
tive Action 


A War Cabinet was formed in Septem- 
ber 1939, consisting of the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Ministers of Supply, Defense, 
Commerce, Information (newly formed), 
and the Attorney General. The Defense 
Ministry was subsequently divided into 
Ministries for the Army, Navy, and Air. 
and Defense Coordination. 

An Economic Council of the Cabinet 
was appointed to deal with the econom- 
ics of the war effort, supplies to the 
United Kingdom, effects of the war on 
the national economy, and planning for 
peace. 

Shortly after the war started, the Com- 
monwealth appointed a Price Commis- 
sioner to prevent profiteering by fixing 
maximum prices of goods as well as 
services. 


Employment Mounts—Wages Little 
Altered 


The percentage of unemployed reported 
by trade unions, at 10.2 in the third quar- 
ter of 1939, dropped successively to 9.3 
in the last quarter of 1939 and to 7.9 in 
the first quarter of 1940. The percentage 
for the second quarter of 1940 rose to 
10.5, but this figure includes persons in 


stantly so that most of the essential con- 
sumers’ goods are now included. Maxi- 
mum prices were set as (1) specific prices 
fixed by the Price Commissioner; (2) 
percentage increase or decrease over 
prices prevailing at a certain base period 
(ordinarily August 31, 1939); or (3) 
average of costs of goods before and after 
a base date established by the Price 
Commissioner. 


Profiteering Blocked, But Wholesale 
Prices Rise 


The increase of only 4.1 percent in the 
cost-of-living index from the third quar- 
ter of 1939 to the second quarter of 1940 
attests the effectiveness of these regula- 
tions to prevent profiteering or inflation- 
ary price increases. This contrasts with 
a wholesale-price-index jump of 13.3 
percent between August 1939 and June 
1940. In the same interval the wholesale 
price index for goods principally im- 
ported advanced 24.9 percent and that for 
goods produced locally only 8.3 percent. 

Increases in imported raw-material 
costs and oversea shipping expenses 
(freight, insurance), greater foreign and 
domestic demand for many of Australia’s 
import requirements, together with de- 
preciation in the value of the Australian 
pound relative to nonsterling currencies, 
were the primary causes of these price 
increases. Other contributory factors 
were increases in customs and excise 
duties and the greater cost of local man- 


343 their peak activities of the previous year. industries affected by the coal strike that ufacture of necessary commodities for- 
sas Economy Undergoes Extensive Changes prim =. Pen semen merly imported. 

251 . : . . . 
251 The beginning of hostilities witnessed in August 1939, and retail-store employ- Agreements Pics I Sere ag Major 
~ widespread changes in the condition and ment increased by 3.4 percent. 

ss structure of the Australian economy. Although nominal wages increased A large sector of the agricultural pop- 
253 Government regulations soon began to slightly (0.5 percent) from the third ulation was greatly aided, following the 
71 control the flow of trade (both internal quarter of 1939 to the first quarter of outbreak of the war, by the arrangements 
334 and external), foreign exchange, invest- 1940, real wages declined (0.9 percent) made by the United Kingdom to purchase 


os ments, prices, production, and distribu- 


tion—all activities being directed toward 
bolstering the military and economic de- 
fenses for maximum war effort. Produc- 
tion activity was diverted toward mate- 
rials directly or indirectly linked to 
defense, particularly armament, aircraft, 
and shipbuilding. 

The direction of export trade shifted. 
Imports from Empire sources were given 
special consideration at the expense of 
nonsterling countries. The agricultural, 
pastoral, and dairying industries were 
profoundly affected by oversea market 
shifts, by changing demands from allied 
and neutral countries, and by shipping 
difficulties. 

Rapidly expanding manufacturing in- 
dustries were further stimulated to ex- 
pand plant and undertake new activities, 
especially in relation to the defense pro- 
gram. 


for the six capital cities of Australia. 


New Price Commissioner Wields Broad 
Powers 


With the entrance of Australia into 
the war, costs and prices rose rapidly. 
By the end of September 1939, however, 
machinery for the control of prices was 
set in motion by the appointment of a 
Commonwealth Price Commissioner with 
power to fix the maximum price at which 
any declared goods may be sold and also 
to requisition any goods “in the interests 
of the public safety, the defense of the 
Commonwealth, or the efficient prosecu- 
tion of the war, or for maintaining sup- 
plies and services essential to the life of 
the community.” On October 5 the price 
of services, as well as commodities, was 
subjected to control. Soon a wide range 
of commodities were decreed to be “de- 
clared goods,” the list increasing con- 


at contracted prices the surplus above 
domestic requirements of Australia’s 
principal export commodities, including 
wool, butter and cheese, canned and dried 
fruits, meat, eggs, and sugar. These 
prices, stabilized at generally higher 
levels, were of particular benefit to the 
wool industry. 

The outlook for the wheat and fresh- 
fruit industries, on the other hand, be- 
came worse; to the problem of low prices, 
the war added the dilemma of a scarcity 
of shipping facilities for large exportable 
surpluses. The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment’s acquisition of the entire 1939-40 
season’s crop of wheat, fresh apples, and 
pears relieved the growers of all market- 
ing problems, but did not eliminate the 
underlying difficulties. 

In June 1940 the export prices of most 
farm products showed marked gains over 
those of August 1939, as indicated by 
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percentage increases: greasy wool, 27.0; 
wheat, 83.8; butter, 19.2; sugar, 9.1; 
frozen beef, 18.9; lamb, 6.8. The chang- 
ing export demand, together with ship- 
ping-space priorities, will require some 
production readjustments in agricul- 
ture—sales of wheat and fresh fruit being 
reduced in contrast with a continuing or 
growing need for products of the dairy- 
ing, pastoral, tobacco, and textile-fiber 
(cotton, flax) industries. 


Manufacturing, Construction Shatter 
Records 


All previous records for manufacturing 
activity were shattered during the year 
ended June 30, 1939. Almost 27,000 fac- 
tories engaged 556,000 persons and paid 
wages amounting to £107,000,000; total 
output value exceeded £500,000,000, of 
which some £200,000,000 represented the 
value added by manufacture. The rapid 
forward strides were facilitated by pro- 
tective tariffs, import restrictions, boun- 
‘ties, or other forms of Government as- 
sistance. Defense needs and the conser- 
vation of foreign exchange to pay for 
war materials are the reasons given for 
starting new industries and expanding 
output in existing plants. 

By the end of 1939 the earlier difficul- 
ties in obtaining the necessary raw ma- 
terials and capital equipment for indus- 
try were being overcome. Exporting dif- 
ficulties of oversea countries gave further 
impetus to local industrial expansion and 
created new markets for Australian man- 
ufactured products. The expansion of 
armament, aircraft, shipbuilding, and 
other defense industries also affected 
those only secondarily related to defense, 
including textiles, iron and steel, chemi- 
cals, and paper products. 

Australia is producing or planning to 
produce many products previously im- 
ported, notably plastics, printed textiles, 
canvas, duck, auto tire cord, rolled alumi- 
num sheets, soda ash, potassium salts, 
plywood, newsprint, rubber-insulated ca- 
bles, tin plate, tool steels, wood pulp, 
wallboard, airplanes, airplane spark 
plugs, and watch movements. To avoid 
the establishment of uneconomical non- 
defense enterprises, that could not meet 
post-war competition, the Government 
assumed powers to prohibit the forma- 
tion of companies not representing a wise 
utilization of capital. 

Construction activity during the year 
ended June 30, 1940, was fairly we’l 
maintained, especially by the demand for 
buildings associated with the war effort, 
such as factory extensions, military 
camps, hospitals, and various defense 
works. The average monthly value of all 
building operations during 1939-40 was 
£2,.161,000, compared with £2,353,000 in 
1938-39. 


Import Restrictions Imposed 


To conserve foreign exchange to pay 
for necessary imports from nonsterling 
countries, import restrictions were made 
effective December 1, 1939. All imports 
from nonsterling countries were pro- 
hibited except under license. The coun- 
tries considered in the sterling group in- 
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clude the British Empire (except Canada, 
Newfoundland, and Hong Kong), the 
British mandated territories, Egypt, 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and (from July 
22, 1940) the Netherlands Indies. 

Importation from nonsterling countries 
was prohibited for many articles that 
could be manufactured in Australia or 
were considered luxuries. Purchases of 
all other goods were limited to a per- 
centage of the value of imports (in 
Australian currency) by individual im- 
porters of similar goods from nonsterling 
countries during the base year ended 
June 30, 1939. Exceptions to the regula- 
tions could be made only in the case of 
especially necessary goods not obtainable 
from the United Kingdom or some other 
sterling country. Nonsterling countries 
could thus increase their shipments to 
Australia only in such urgently needed 
products as aircraft, capital equipment 
(especially that needed in defense indus- 
tries), and strategic raw materials lack- 
ing in the Commonwealth. 

A special war duty of 10 percent of 
the combined ordinary and primage du- 
ties became effective May 3, 1940, on all 
dutiable imports except certain petroleum 
products. 


War Affects Exports—Licenses Required 


Export trade was notably affected by 
the war. The depreciated currency and 
the United Kingdom contract to pur- 
chase surpluses of Australia’s leading 
products (except wheat and fresh fruit) 
contributed to the 1939-40 increased ex- 
port values (in Australian currency), 
while lack of shipping facilities, increased 
shipping costs (freight and insurance), 
in addition to changing demands, acted 
as a deterrent to sales of commodities 
such as wheat and fresh fruit. 

Exports were subject to license shortly 
after the beginning of the war, and, from 
time to time, the authorities promulgated 
lists of commodities, exports of which 
were prohibited except with special per- 
mission. This list includes jute and hes- 
sian goods, metal-working machine tools, 
m‘ca, carbon products, abrasives, certain 
metals and manufactures, ores, minerals, 
chemicals, etc. 


Foreign-Trade Figures 


Total merchandise imports (excluding 
bullion and specie) for the year ended 
June 30, 1940, were valued at £115,705,000 
(sterling), compared with £99,313,000 
(sterling) in 1938—39, while merchandise 
exports were £A145,589,000 (equivalent to 
£116,239,000 sterling) and £A121,533,000 
(£97,033,000 sterling) , respectively—a rise 
of 165 percent for imports and 19.8 per- 
cent for exports. The pound-sterling im- 
port values for 1939-40 were well above 
those of 1938-39 (percentage increases in 
parentheses) for tea (17), whisky (54), 
raw silk (105), cotton and linen piece 
goods (42), hessian and other jute piece 
goods (124), silk and rayon piece goods 
(43), bags and sacks (95), petroleum 
products (kerosene, lubricating oil, gaso- 
line, and residual oil) (46), crude rubber 
(48), paper products (25), and metal 
manufactures (probably mostly aircraft 
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and parts—not shown separately jp 
statistics) . 

Decreases were shown for machinery 
(7 percent) , automobile chassis and p 
(12), fertilizers (19), and probably iron 
and steel manufactures (not shown sep- 
arately in the statistics). 

Export values were greater in the cage 
of butter (20 percent), cheese (34), meat 
(28), sugar (47), wool (27), metals and 
manufactures (36), leather (112), ang 
machinery (37), but were less for drieg 
fruits (31), wheat (14), cattle, calf, ang 
horse hides and skins (40), and timber 
(16). 


Trading With Enemy Forbidden 


The Trading with the Enemy Act pro- 
hibits trade with enemy countries ang 
those declared to be wholly or in part 
enemy-occupied. These (including Ger. 
many and Austria, Czechoslovakia, Dan. 
zig, Poland, Denmark, Norway, Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg, Belgium, France, 
Algeria, French Morocco, Tunisia, and 
Italy) accounted for 8.6 percent of total] 
Australian merchandise imports and 179 
percent of merchandise exports in the 
year ended June 30, 1939. Principal im- 
ports from this group of countries were 
machinery, metal manufactures, glass, 
textile piece goods, and chemicals, while 
Australian exports consisted mainly of 
wool, hides, and skins, and concentrates 
(mostly tin and lead). Since the pur- 
chasing agreement by the United King- 
dom, involving more than £A100,000,000 
for 1939-40, included wool and hides and 
skins, very little immediate loss in 
Australia’s export trade was expected. 

The import restrictions tend to divert 
purchases to sterling countries, particu- 
larly the United Kingdom, and to coun- 
tries (especially the United States) able 
to supply the essential commodities not 
available in Australia or from sterling 
countries. 


Course of Trade With United States 


Exports of United States merchandise 
to Australia in the first 9 months of 1940 
were valued at $57,129,000, against $43,- 
780,000 in the same months of 1939, while 
United States imports for consumption 
were $14,550,000 and $10,735,000, respec- 
tively, for the corresponding periods. 
Chief shipments from the United States 
ordinarily include petroleum products, 
tobacco, machinery, automobiles and 
parts, aircraft, sausage casings, and 
chemicals; imports from Australia are 
mainly wool, skins, ores and concentrates. 
A large part of the increase in United 
States exports to Australia wes in air- 
craft and parts; hides and skins, lead 
and tin accounted for most of the gain 
in U. S. purchases. 


Government Finance 


Exchange control to conserve London 
funds was initiated on August 28, 1939, 
6 days before war was declared. Aus- 
tral'a’s currency was allowed to maintain 
the fixed ratio of £A125 to £100 sterling 
after the United Kingdom currency was 
depreciated to an official value of $4.02 

(Continued on p. 341) 
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Foreign Trade Zone at New York Becomes 
World Market for Sumatra Leaf 


Sumatra cigar-wrapper tobacco grades 
of the 1940 crop useful to American cigar 
manufacturers will for the duration of 
the war be sold in Foreign Trade Zone 
No. 1, at New York, through the inscrip- 
tion method long in vogue at Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam. 


Sumatran Growers Send Representative 


Mr. Theodore J. Cremer, managing di- 
rector of Deli Maatschappij, recently vis- 
ited New York in the interest of the 
Sumatra tobacco-growing companies, the 
“Big Four” of which are the Deli Maat- 
schappij, Senembah Maatschappij, Deli 
Batavia Maatschappij, and Tabak Maat- 
schappij Arendsburg. Mr. Cremer was 
delegated to look into the feasibility of 
making the New York Foreign Trade 
Zone the temporary center for the mar- 
keting of American grades of the Su- 
matra 1940 leaf crop. The Sumatran 
growers were desirous of marketing this 
tobacco in the Foreign Trade Zone 
through inscriptions, similar to those 
long held in Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
and held in 1939 at Medan, Sumatra; 
failing in this, Mr. Cremer indicated that 
it would be necessary to arrange for han- 
dling the tobacco at Curacao, Nether- 
lands West Indies. 

It is said that the United States has a 
better climate than Sumatra for the stor- 
age of tobacco, should it be found neces- 
sary to keep the crop in storage for a 
year or longer. 

The facilities of the Foreign Trade 
Zone at New York were offered by the 
city and the Trade Zone Operating Co.; 
but the present zone facilities were con- 
sidered inadequate by Mr. Cremer and 
associates for the needs of the growing 
companies as regards unloading cargo, 
proper handling, sampling areas, storage 
space, and examination rooms. 


New York Becomes Temporary Tobacco 
Center 

On October 30 all interested parties, in- 
cluding the Netherlands Indies repre- 
sentative, the City of New York, and the 
Trade Zone Operating Co., were brought 
together in a conference by the Secretary 
of the Foreign Trade Zone Board and 
the Chief of the Tobacco Division, De- 
partment of Commerce. After a full dis- 
cussion of the many proposals made by 
One side to the other, it was made plain 
by the Washington officials that the 
emergency and the time element neces- 
sitated a quick settlement of the matter 
on a give-and-take basis. This confer- 
ence resulted in clearing up several diffi- 
cult problems which had _ presented 
themselves, and on November 2 Mr. 


B. D. Hill, Chief, Tobacco Division 


Cremer announced that grades suitable 
for the United States and those adapted 
for use in Canada and the South Ameri- 
can trade—and perhaps those usually 
taken by some of the European countries 
and others—would be brought to the For- 
eign Trade Zone at New York, where the 
inscriptions would be held. New York 
would thus become the temporary center 
for the marketing of the Sumatra leaf 
crop, taking the place of Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam. 

It is understood that, providing sat- 
isfactory arrangements can be made, 
sales might be effected with buyers from 
foreign countries for the major portion 
of the crop which does not enter into 
United States commerce, namely, the 
sand-leaf and the top-leaf grades. These 
grades ordinarily are sold to the Nether- 
lands and Germany. Efforts will be 
made to develop markets in South 
America. 

The Foreign Trade Zone, which was es- 
tablished under the Celler Act of 1934 
and which has been in operation since 
February 1937, is already utilizing to ca- 
pacity its existing facilities. In making 
special arrangements for the receipt, 
storage, and sale of the Sumatra tobacco, 
the City of New York and its operating 
company placed fostering American for- 
eign trade and shipping ahead of their 
own interests. 


Other Products May Be Marketed 


The solution of the Indies tobacco 
problem has a bearing upon the prob- 
ability that the Foreign Trade Zone at 
New York may become the market for 
other commodities produced by the to- 
bacco-growing companies, such as rub- 
ber, palm oil, tea, coffee, cacao, kapok, 
and spices. 

It is believed by those interested that 
the money obtained by the Netherlands 
Indian group in the sales of their com- 
modities will be utilized for the purchase 
of American goods. 


Sumatra Crop of 1940 and 1941 


The 1940 crop of North Sumatra has 
been undergoing fermentation, and until 
the tobacco is sorted and graded, it is 
difficult to judge the ultimate yield and 
quality. However, the prevailing dry 
weather during the major part of the 
growing season leads to predictions that 
the quality as a whole will be somewhat 
inferior to the relatively good crop of 
1939; about 130,000 bales of 78 kilograms 
each are expected. 

The North Sumatra tobacco crop for 
1941 will be restricted to about 110,000 


bales, although it is planned that the 
harvest shall yield the usual amounts of 
American “foot leaves,” normally 12,000 
to 16,000 bales. This would be accom- 
plished by restricting planting only on 
those estates which do not ordinarily 
yield a good crop of tobacco suitable for 
the American market. 


Increase in Leaf-Tobacco Export Trade 


Exports of leaf tobacco from North Su- 
matra during the first 7 months of 1940 
reached 10,085,123 kilograms valued at 
26,959,102 guilders, a gain of 32 percent 
in volume and 61 percent in value over 
7,656,886 kilograms valued at 16,770,348 
guilders in the corresponding period of 
1939. 

July 1940 shipments consisted of 
poorer quality leaves, and, although des- 
tinations of the small quantities shipped 
were not made public in official statistics, 
it is probable that they went to the 
Straits Settlements, which consumes a 
little of the substandard leaf every year. 


Exports of Cut Tobacco Decline 


Sumatra’s export trade in cut tobacco 
during January—July 1940 decreased 16 
percent in volume and more heavily (45 
percent) in value, to 118,274 kilograms 
valued at 69,888 guilders, from 141,632 
kilograms valued at 126,602 guilders in 
January-July 1939. Exports of cut to- 
bacco went almost entirely to the Straits 
Settlements ports of Singapore and 
Penang. 





War’s Impact on Australia’s 
Economy 
(Continued from p. 340) 


(selling rate) to the pound sterling. The 
Australian rate thus hovered around $3.20 
(its previous level was about $3.90), and 
in April 1940 the buying rate was fixed 
at $3.2370 and selling at $3.1982 to the 
Australian pound—a depreciation in 
value (relative to the dollar) of more 
than 17 percent. 

The announced financial policy of the 
Government has been to finance the war 
effort by a balanced program of taxation, 
borrowing from the public, and borrow- 
ing from the banking system. 

Total expenditure on defense in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1939, was 
£A13,800,000; defense expenditure was 
estimated at £46.000,000 for 1939-40 and 
£79,000,000 for 1940—41. 

Tax increases, in effect or proposed, ap- 
ply to income, estates, land, sales, ex- 
cess profits, eustoms, and excises. 
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News by Countries 


Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


Algeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Olives and Olive Foots: Exportation 
Suspended.—Exportation and reexpor- 
tation to any destination of fresh olives, 
preserved olives, and olive foots has been 
suspended, by an order of September 14, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Al- 
geria and effective September 20. 

Exceptions to this prohibition may be 
made for preserved olives by the Gov- 
ernor General. 


Argentina 
Transport and Communication 


Experiments in Use of Corn as Loco- 
motive Fuel Unsatisfactory—The Comi- 
si6n de Combustibles has issued a report 
proving beyond doubt that in no form or 
mixture can corn be justified for use as 
railway fuel. The Central Argentine 
Railway, to facilitate the work of the 
commission, placed at the disposal of the 
experimenters rights-of-ways and loco- 
motives. The tests were carried out be- 
tween Rosario and Galvez and Rosario 
and Ceres. On the first day, experiments 
using a 100 percent mixture of corn 
were so unsatisfactory that it was ad- 
mitted that this mixture could not be 
practicable. Following this, a series of 
experiments were tried using various 
mixtures of Welsh coal and unshelled 
corn. A 50 percent mixture of each was 
also found to be insufficient, and finally 
it was ascertained that a 70 percent mix- 


ture of Welsh coal with 30 percent corn ' 


was the most satisfactory from the point 
of view of economy. Laboratory tests 
proved that while Welsh coal gives an 
average of 8,267 calories, unshelled corn 
gave only 3,800 calories—a proportion of 
more than 2 to 1 in favor of the coal. 
Also calculated were the costs of mixing, 
loading, and shovelling the new fuel. 
The fireman’s work on the locomotive 
was found to be increased by 50 percent, 
though this was not considered excessive 
and assistant firemen were not needed 
to help. 

No changes in the fireboxes of the 
locomotives were needed, though the corn 
had a tendency to adhere to the grill 
inside the firebox when being burnt. 
After calculating all mixing, carting, 
and loading costs, it was found that a 
total saving of 5 pesos per ton of fuel 
could be expected. This would not in any 
way justify the extra labor involved. 
(The Times of Argentina, September 30, 
1940.) 


Authority To Increase Railway Rates 
Requested.—The railways are asking for 
authority to increase all rates by 5 per- 
cent, to enable them to continue opera- 
tions on the present scale. Decreasing 
income has made it difficult to meet oper- 
ating expenses, occasioned largely by the 
increase in fuel prices. 

Requests have been made for permis- 
sion to curtail services so as to reduce 
expenses, and, if immediate steps are not 
taken to remedy the present situation, 
financial assistance may be required. 


Australia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Licenses for Unmanufactured 
Leaf Tobacco To Be Issued for Limited 
Quantities—Import licenses for limited 
quantities of unmanufactured leaf to- 
bacco from nonsterling areas are to be 
issued by the Australian customs author- 
ities for the year ending June 30, 1941, 
according to the Commercial Intelligence 
Journal, Ottawa, November 9. The 
amount for which licenses are to be is- 
sued to manufacturers is based on a per- 
centage of actual consumption by the 
manufacturer during the year ended 
June 30, 1940, with allowance being made 
for stocks on hand as of that date. The 
value of the licenses to be granted will 
be calculated on the basis of leaf priced 
at ls. 8d. ‘Australian currency) per 
pound, c. i. f. and e., Australian ports. 


Bahamas 
Economic Conditions 

Tourist trade will be larger this year. 
This expectation, based on advance 
bookings for rental cottages and apart- 
ments, has resulted in greater imports 
of staple and fancy articles pertinent to 
the tourist trade. Retail sales, how- 
ever, do not yet reflect the anticipated 
upswing in business. Foodstuffs imporis 
have been normal, except that imports 
from Canada now exceed those from 
other points. This is attributed to the 
import regulations now in force in the 
Bahamas. Construction has continued 
active, and this has been reflected in the 
demand for building supplies. Credit 
terms of the Colony remained un- 
changed, with 30 days the general aver- 
age. Collections during October are re- 
ported to have improved. During the 
month there was one commercial failure 
and seven bills were protested. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Nassau, October 31, 
1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pineapples: Import Duties Reduced 
Duties on imported pineapples were re- 
duced, effective September 7, under the 
general tariff ‘(applicable to imports 
from non-Empire sources) from 64d. to 
2d. each, and under the British prefer- 
ential tariff from 4'2d. to 142d. each, by 
an order published in the Official Ga- 
zette, Nassau, September 14. 


Barbados 


Economic Conditions 


The manufacture of sugar and molasses 
from the 1940 cane crop was completed 
during the April-June quarter, with a 
total yield in terms of sugar of 97,303 
tons, of which 67,213 tons was vacuum 
pan sugar, 3,070 muscovado, and 27,020 


fancy molasses. Picking of the 1939-49 | 


cotton crop has been completed. From 
120 acres of cotton planted, 55,130 pounds 
of seed cotton was picked, giving an aver- 
age acre yield of approximately 460 
pounds. Practically all of the “ground 
provision” crops have been harvested. 
Yams and eddoes became very scarce 
during the quarter, owing to poor yields. 
Marketing of sweetpotatoes has had the 
result of reducing imports of wheat flour 
and corn meal. The Arrowroot Growers’ 
Association again operated the coopera- 
tive factory at Chalky Mount, St. An- 
drew, but only sufficient roots to make 
approximately 3'2 tons of starch were 
processed, although the price offered of 
82 cents per 100 pounds was very re- 
munerative. 

During the quarter, 547 trees of se- 
lected citrus, mango, avocado, and bread- 
fruit varieties were distributed to growers 
by the Department of Agriculture. In 
addition seeds of approved green vegeta- 
ble varieties were sold at cost price 
through official channels. Free distribu- 
tions of planting material of sweetpotato, 
cassava, corn, eschalot and okra were 
made from Codrington Experiment 
Station. 

Exports 


Exports of domestic produce declined 
by £372,913 during the quarter. They 
were valued at £728,114, as compared 
with £1,101,027 for the corresponding 
quarter of 1939. Sugar exports dropped 
from 100,753 tons valued at £855,782 in 
1939 to 45,919 tons valued at £451,920 for 
the 1940 quarter. Exports of molasses 
remained at approximately the same 


level as in the 1939 quarter, the 1940 ex- | 


ports having amounted to 4,416,159 gal- 
lons valued at £253,177, compared with 
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4,310,429 gallons valued at £235,417 for 
1939. Other exports increased in volume 
and value, exports of rum having 
amounted to 118,773 gallons valued at 
£11,135 in 1940 and to 20,061 gallons 
valued at £1,881 in 1939; cotton exports 
amounted to 5,396 pounds valued at £556 
jin 1940 and to 2,418 pounds valued at £161 
in 1939; and exports of “ground provi- 
sions” amounted to 406,255 pounds valued 
at £1,046 in 1940 and to 299,072 pounds 
valued at £770 in 1939. The value of 
building lime exported in the 1940 and 
1939 quarters was £1,094 and £649, re- 
spectively. 


Imports 


Total values of imports for the June 
quarter are not available, but two import 
items, corn and chemical manures, al- 
most doubled in both quantity and value. 
The 1940 values of some of the imported 
items, with the comparative 1939 value in 
parenthesis, follow: corn, £5,071 (£2,408) ; 
chemical manures, £51,543 (£26,835) ; but- 
ter and margarine, £16,640 (£16,149); 
rice, £31,753 (£36,697); wheat and rye 
flour and corn meal, £28,323 (£31,896) ; 
meat of all kinds, £17,883 (£29,523); 
staves and shooks, £3,878 (£4,042); ap- 


parel, other than _ hosiery, £10,234 
(£9,490); boots and shoes, £11,449 
(£4,822); cotton piece goods, £20,210 


(£18,812) ; other cotton manufactures, ex- 
cept apparel, £22,273 (£18,001) ; iron and 
steel manufactures of all kinds, £17,305 
(£16,434). 

The net collection of Customs Import 
Revenue for the first quarter of the finan- 
cial year ‘April to June 1940) showed a 
decrease of £11,363, as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1939, and 
amounted to 27.42 percent of the full- 
year estimate of £282,800. By months, 
the revenue for the quarter was as fol- 
lows: 





Month | 1939 ~=©6|~—s«1940 
£30, 164 
23, 280 
24, 110 


April | £31, 281 
May RR, M2 
June 28, 674 | 


Total 88,917 | 77, 554 





The total figure for the 1940 quarter 
includes customs duty surtaxes of 10 
percent, the additional tax on volatile 
petroleums, the tax on Diesel oils, the 
package tax, and the war purposes tax 
of £15 imposed in June 1940. The finan- 
cial year is from April 1 to March 31. 

Commercial collections are generally 
prompt, and the month of October was 
no exception to this rule. The paying 
habits of those retail firms to whom 
credits have been granted are well estab- 
lished, and the credit situation in this 
trade may be described as easy. In gen- 
eral, liberal credits continue to be grant- 
ed in the wholesale trade. Local defense 
regulations withholding dollar exchange 
from all but “essential” purchases in the 
United States has limited this trade to a 
few items such as lubricants for agricul- 
tural machinery. (American Consulate, 
Barbados, November 1, and Barbados 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Official Report on Trade and Agricul- 
ture, For the Period April to June 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Dollar exchange 
is not available for the importation of 


“nonessentials” from the United States, * 


under the defense regulations. It is pro- 
vided for a few “essentials,” such as 
lubricants used in the operation of agri- 
cultural machinery, but the exceptions 
are few. (American Consulate, Barba- 
dos, November 1, 1940.) 


Belgian Congo 
Economic Conditions 


Trade is slow because of the uncer- 
tainties raised by the war in Europe. 
Severe credit terms tend to discourage 
imports. Requirements are generally for 
cash against documents or an irrevocable 
letter of credit. Such essentials as pe- 
troleum products and flour from the 
United States continue to arrive in ample 
quantity, but imports of machinery, ve- 
hicles, textiles, and metal manufactures 
have been drastically reduced, and 
wholesalers’ and retailers’ stocks are 
down to a minimum, particularly in non- 
essentials. 


Copper and Tin Production Rising— 
Agriculture Less Satisfactory 


The economic situation, however, is 
basically sound so long as the export of 
copper and tin can be continued. These 
are important in the Colony’s production, 
and an increasing demand for them is 
expected to grow out of the continuation 
of hostilities. The mining regions are 
consequently enjoying a mild boom, with 
the present program calling for the ex- 
port of 14,000 tons of copper and 1,500 
tons of tin per month. 

The agricultural regions are not so 
well off, particularly in the case of the 
northern plantation districts, which be- 
fore the war were marketing cotton, 
coffee, and sugar to Europe. Palm oil, 
the most important agricultural export 
and the chief support of the native trade, 
is being produced at the rate of about 
6,000 tons a month, and copal at the 
rate of 1,000 tons a month. 

Gold and industrial diamonds are also 
being produced in substantial quantity 
but are not being shipped directly at the 
present time. 


Exports Greatly Exceed Imports 


In all, the export for 1940 should be 
worth at least $60,000,000, while the 
import, even allowing for increased 
prices, will probably not exceed $40,000,- 
000. Shipments to the United States in 
the first 8 months of 1940 totaled 
$6,518,000, compared with only $1,472,000 
in the whole of 1939 and $1,015,000 in 
1938. Of the 1940 trade, $3,876,000 was 
represented by 20,772 metric tons of 
copper, $1,802,000 by 1,700 tons of tin, 
$563,000 by 14,614 tons of palm oil, and 
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$125,000 by 1,469 tons of copal. Small 
quantities of coffee, beeswax, goatskins, 
urenalobato fiber, geranium. oil, tantalite, 
and ferro-tantalum made up the remain- 
ing $212,000. 


British Economic Mission Active 


A British Economic Mission headed by 
Lord Hailey was at Leopoldville in Sep- 
tember, devoting particular attention to 
the exchange situation. The large excess 
of exports in foreign trade raises no 
particular problems of exchange strin- 
gency, but the Colony is now part of the 
sterling bloc, and one of the aims is to 
acquire as much dollar exchange as pos- 
sible by increased exports to the United 
States. While it is hoped to import as 
much as possible from British sources, 
many of the items formerly purchased 
by the Colony from Belgium and the 
United Kingdom will now admittedly 
have to come from the United States. 
(American Consul, Leopoldville, Septem- 
ber 26. 1940.) 


Belgium 


Exchange and Finance 


Trade Payments with Sweden to be 
Cleared Through Berlin.—See Sweden. 


Bermuda 
Economic Conditions 


A small shipment of Bermudamade 
products, the first in the plan to stimu- 
late interest in the United States in local 
handicraft, was made to New York re- 
cently. Although it was small in dollars- 
and-cénts value, those interested.in the 
rehabilitation and merchandising of Ber- 
muda’s handicrafts are awaiting results 
of this initial order as a gage of the pos- 
sibilities of the New York market for such 
specialties. The orders were for such 
articles as cedar images, cedar faggots for 
fireplace wood, etc. Prior to the outbreak 
of the European war, some 80,000 tourists 
visited Bermuda annually, but this trade 
is virtually nonexistent now. 

Little change in the credit and collec- 
tion situation in Bermuda has taken 
place ovér the past year, though the 
number of transactions and the amounts 
involved during October were greater 
than for the past few months. Local 
banks attribute this to importations for 
the approaching holiday season. All obli- 
gations were met with reasonable prompt- 
ness, and there were no rejections during 
the month. No business failures occurred 
in Bermuda during the month of October. 

Total ordinary government revenue 
receipts from January to August, inclu- 
sive, Amounted to £236,683, a decrease of 
£61,223, compared with the corresponding 
period of 1939. Total ordinary expendi- 
tures amounted to £274,274, a decrease of 
£8,842, compared with the 1939 period. 
(American Consulate, Hamilton, October 
21 and November 2, 1940.) 








Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Purchase of Dollar Bonds.—The mu- 
nicipality of Livramento, with the assist- 
ance of the Government of the State of 
Rio Grande do Sul, has recently bought 
up outstanding bonds equivalent to its 
share of the 1926 dollar loan, according 
to Porto Alegre press reports of October 
6. The amount of the issue was $465,000, 
and the price paid to buy in the issue is 
stated to have been 1,091 contos, or ap- 
proximately $54,500. (American Consu- 
late, Porto Alegre, October 7, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


Extension of Air Service.—Effective 
October 31, the Rio de Janeiro-Bello 
Horizonte service of Panair do Brasil has 
been extended 151 miles to Governador 
Valladares (formerly called “Figueira’”’). 
One round trip per week will be made on 
Thursdays. ‘(American Embassy, Rio de 
Janeiro.) 


British Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wide Range of Specified Products 
Made Subject to Import License—A 
wide range of products, comprising vari- 
ous foodstuffs and manufactured articles, 
was made subject to import license in 
British Honduras by an order of October 
9, effective October 10. Heretofore, 
licenses were required only for the im- 
portation of certain foodstuffs, laundry 
soap, and all forms of tobacco. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Belize, October 10, 1940.) 

[See ComMeERcE Reports of October 14. 


1939, and January 27, 1940, for previous 
announcements. | 


British Malaya 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fresh, Dried, and Preserved Fruits, 
Certain Vegetables, and Vegetable Prod- 
ucts: Imports No Longer Subject to Li- 
cense.—Importation of fresh, dried, and 
preserved fruits, dried and preserved 
vegetables, curry stuffs, potatoes, onions, 
and garlic into the Federated Malay 
States from nonsterling areas is no longer 
subject to license, by an order published 
in the Gazette of the Federated Malay 
States, Kuala Lumpur, September 14, 
1940. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
19, 1940, for an announcement of the re- 


moval of this license restriction in the Straits 
Settlements. ] 


Parcel-Post Shipments to Members of 
British Forces Exempted from Import 
Duty—Parcel-post shipments not ex- 
ceeding 11 pounds in weight containing 
dutiable goods, addressed to officers and 
men of the British Forces serving in the 
Federated Malay States, have been 
exempted from import duty, by an order 
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published in the Gazette of the Feder- 
ated Malay States, Kuala Lumpur, Sep- 
tember 14, 1940. 

Minimum Milk Fat and Milk Solids 
Required for Sweetened and Unsweet- 
ened Condensed Milk Reduced.—The 
minimum butterfat content of sweetened 


‘and unsweetened condensed milk has 


been reduced frcm 9 to 8 percent, and 
the minimum milk solids content has 
been reduced from 31 to 29 percent, by 
an order published in the Gazette of the 
Federated Malay States, Kuala Lumpur, 
September 23, 1940. 

[Owners of Trade Promotion Series No. 
114, Tariff Handbook on Canned Foods in 
Asia, etc., should note this on p. 52 of their 
copies. Also see COMMERCE Reports of Sep- 
tember 28, 1940, for an announcement of the 


reduction of these requirements in the 
Straits Settlements. |] 


Burma 


Commercial Law Digests 


Patents and Designs, Proposed Legis- 
lation.—In section 1 of the Burma Pat- 
ents and Designs Act, 1939, for the 
words “for a year” the words and fig- 
ures “up to the 3lst December 1940” 
shall be substituted. 

The Indian Patents and Designs Act 
was applied to Burma up to March 31, 
1939, as if it remained a part of India 
by the India and Burma (Transitory 
Provisions) Order, 1937, and has been 
continued up to March 31, 1940, by the 
Burma Patents and Designs Act, 1939. 
A bill is already before the House of Rep- 
resentatives making provision for per- 
manent arrangements for Burma and 
opinions have been collected. To give 
the Legislature sufficient time to con- 
sider the above-mentioned bill, it is nec- 
essary therefore to continue the exist- 
ing arrangements for a period. 


Canada 
Exchange and Finance 


British Columbia Finances.—The final 
figures on revenue for the fiscal year 
ended March 31 were filed by the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer on October 29 and 
showed a total of $32,826,438. This 
was an increase of $186,612 over the pre- 
vious year, though revenue from the in- 
come tax declined by nearly $2,000,000. 
All other branches of revenue showed in- 
creases. The ordinary budget showed a 
surplus of $3,380,036, but direct relief 
costs were $3,596,841, leaving a deficit of 
$216 805, which was borrowed from the 
Dominion Government. 

The Provincial government floated a 
public loan on October 29 which was the 
first such loan in 7 years. It was a 4- 
percent 10-year issue for $5,051,000 and 
was offered at 99. Of these funds, 
$2,000,000 will be used for highway con- 
struction and the rest to complete the 
refinancing of a debenture issue that be- 
came due on March 5, 1940, and has been 
carried by the Canadian Bank of Com- 
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merce since that date. (American Con- 
sulate General, Vancouver, October 30, 
1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Export Permits Required for 
Iron and Steel, Machine Tools, Indus- 
trial Diamonds, and Chrome Ore.—Spe- 
cial export permits issued by or on behalf 
of the Minister of National Revenue, in 
addition to the usual export licenses, are 
required for the exportation from Can- 
ada of iron and steel in specified forms, 
certain machine tools, industrial dia- 
monds, and chrome ore, by a Canadian 
order in council, effective from November 
9 and published in the Canada Gazette 
of November 9, Ottawa. This order is 
intended to conserve Canada’s supplies 
of such materials for war purposes. The 
specific products subject to such licenses 
are: 

Iron or steel in the following forms: 
Slabs and sheet bars; bars; structural 
shapes, including beams, angles, chan- 
nels, and special sections; plates; sheets 
and strips; galvanized sheets; tin-mill 
black plate and tin plate; wire rods; wire, 
including twisted or stranded, and wire 
rope and cable; railway spikes, and rail- 
way tie plates and other track fasten- 
ings; bolts, nuts, and screws. 

The following machine tools: Lathes, 
planers, shapers, boring machines (hori- 
zontal and vertical), jig boring ma- 
chines, drills of all descriptions, gear 
cutters, grinders, milling machines, hon- 
ing machines, slotting machines, thread 
millers, engraving machines, broaching 
machines, lapping machines, die ma- 
chines, forging machines, stamping 
machines, and any tool designated as a 
machine tool which is made stationary 
on a floor or platform; also dies, jigs, 
machine-tool fixtures, gages, presses 
(both hydraulic and mechanical), draw 
benehes; and 

Industrial diamonds; and chrome ore. 

Applications for permits are required 
to be made in approved form by Cana- 
dian exporters. 

[See CoMMERCE Reports of September 30, 
1939, and February 10, 1940, for previous 


orders affecting exports of metals and min- 
erals from Canada.] 


Commercial Law Digests 


Patents, Applications, Residence of In- 
ventors.—The country of residence of 
inventors for the patents issued during 
the year ended March 31, 1940, indicates 
that applicants residing in Canada num- 
bered 571 or nearly 8 percent of the total. 
Th’'s is the same as last year’s percentage. 
Residents of the United Kingdom, and 
the British Dominions, Colonies and 
Protectorates applied for 725 or 10 per- 
cent of the issue. This is an increase of 
1 percent over last year. Of the total 
number granted, 5,131 or nearly 71 per- 
cent were applied for by residents of the 
United States of America and is an in- 
crease of 2 percent over last year. The 
remaining 807 patents or over 11 percent 
were granted to appl'cants resident in 22 
other countries. This is a decrease of 3 
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percent, compared to last year. (Report 
of the Commissioner of Patents for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1940.) 


China 


Economic Conditions 
Manchuria’s Trade Increases 


During 1939 Manchuria’s imports from 
all countries increased in value by nearly 
43 percent, from US$331,434,000 in the 
previous year to US$472,192,000. Im- 
ports from the United States, however, 
did not share in this gain but decreased 
by 6 percent from a value of US$24,198,- 
000 in 1938 to US$22,739,000. Japan was 
overwhelmingly the largest supplier of 
foreign goods to Manchuria, contributing 
84.84 percent of the total; the United 
States was in second place, though its 
share was only 4.81 percent. 

A great number of import commodities 
contributed to the increase, particularly 
commodities produced in Japan. Nota- 
ble among them were piece goods and 
other textiles, vehicles other than 
bicycles; drugs, chemicals, perfumery, 
and cosmetics. Lesser increases were 
shared by imports of electric generators 
and motors, and other electrical ma- 
chinery and parts; mining machinery, 
construction materials, and many other 
lines. 

Manchuria’s export trade with all 
countries also increased during 1939 but 
not in such ratio, the increase in export 
trade being but 15.1 percent over the 
previous year, or from a value of US$188,- 
618,000 to US$217,026,000. Especially 
noteworthy is the fact that whereas prior 
to 1932 Manchuria invariably enjoyed a 
large export balance, within the short 
space of the 7 years since, the value of 
imported goods has risen to more than 
double that of exports—or perhaps it 
might be put the other way, that exports 
have shrunk to considerably less than 
half the value of imports. 

Japan continued to be by far the prin- 
cipal purchaser of Manchuria’s exports, 
taking 62.45 percent of the total by value, 
compared with China, next most impor- 
tant among Manchuria’s customers, with 
20.26 percent, and Germany with 6.03 
percent. Italy in 1939 ranked sixth 
among Manchuria’s customers, having 
advanced to that ranking from eighth 
place as the result of an increase in its 
purchases of Manchurian products by 
266 percent, following the carter agree- 
ment between the two countries. 

Soybean products led all the rest in 
accounting for the increase in Man- 
churia’s export trade during the year, but 
soybean cake alone accounted for most 
of the increase. Soybean oil, salt, perilla 
and sesamum and other oilseeds, and 
grain products provided about all of the 
remainder, while exports of peanuts, ores 
and metals, sulphate of ammonium, coal, 
timber, and wood declined. 

The shortage of fertilizers in Japan and 
its tributary areas was responsible for 
the large increase in exports of soybean 
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cake. Japan, Chosen, and North China 
were the principal customers for Man- 
churia’s grain food products, while China, 
primarily Central China, took 32 percent 
of total bean-oil shipments to relieve the 
scarcity of food oils resulting from condi- 
tions in that area. Because of the Euro- 
pean war, imports of soybean oil by the 
Netherlands were smaller by 5,450 metric 
tons, or 38 percent, than in 1938, while 
Germany’s imports of Manchurian bean 
oil were smaller by 6,354 metric tons, or 
40 percent. However, the total of these 
two significant decreases, 11,804 metric 
tons, is not far below the increase of 
16,037 metric tons shown under the head- 
ing of “Other Countries,” among which 
Italy is included, and may partly repre- 
sent German purchases through Italy. 
Large shipments of soybean oil were dis- 
patched out of Dairen aboard Italian 
vessels during the latter months of 1939. 
The United States also increased its pur- 
chases of soybean oil during the year, 
compared with 1938, by 4,867 metric tons, 
or 684 percent. 

Oilseed purchases—hemp seed, sesa- 
mum, perilla—were made principally by 
Japan. Including Chosen, Japan took 
94 percent of sesamum exports as a 
result of the growing demand for the 
seeds in Japan for food and for the oil 
used in cooking. In the case of perilla 
seeds Japan took 91 percent of total ex- 
ports, crushing the seeds to use the cake 
for fertilizer and exporting the oil, 
mainly to the United States, to acquire 
foreign exchange. Toward the close of 
the year the extension of price controls to 
perilla seeds caused a sudden dearth on 
the market of the 1939 crop. 

Of Manchurian bristles, the United 
States is still the largest purchaser, tak- 
ing 55 percent of total exports in 1939. 
Japan followed with 17 percent, and Ger- 
many was credited with taking 13 per- 
cent. Exports of fur skins increased by 
57 percent in value compared with the 
previous year, the United States taking 
79 percent of total shipments. It is in- 
teresting to note that the furs exported 
to the United States consist largely of 
high-priced and medium skins, which 
are sold there to obtain the foreign ex- 
change utilized for purchase in the 
United States of larger quantities of less 
expensive skins to be used in Manchuria. 
(From Report on Foreign Trade of Man- 
churia, American Consulates, Dairen, 
July 5, 1940.) 


Developments in Central and West China 


Shipping trade between Shanghai and 
the small coast ports of Fukien is again 
cut off by renewal of the absolute block- 
ade on November 15. Permits are now 
being granted by Japanese authorities 
for sailing to only one small Fukien port. 

Announced by the Japanese press 
were plans for the establishment of a 
Central China Lumber Co. by Japanese 
interests, capital to amount to 10,000,000 
yen, to be utilized for controlling the 
merchandise of lumber in the Shanghai 
area. 

According to Chinese press reports, 
the Chungking National Government 
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plans to plant 18,000,000 (sic) tung trees 
and establish five tung-oil refineries in 
Szechuan during the next 5 years, in 
order to increase the production of tung 
oil to about 1,000,000 piculs, or, roughly, 
about 67,000 tons annually. The present 
growth of tung trees in Szechuan prov- 
ince is estimated as numbering 56,000,000 
(sic). (Radiogram, American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Shanghai, November 16. 
1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Market Apprehensive Over 
Possible New Currency Scheme.—Ex- 
change rates at Shanghai declined on 
November 11 because of a rumor thai 
the Nanking regime would soon intro- 
duce a new currency. Quotations firmed 
somewhat thereafter, but operators re- 
main cautious. Interbank spot selling 
rates for cable transfers on November 
15 were around 5% U. S. cents and 334d. 
sterling, having a high during the week 
of 6°42 cents and 37%od. and a low of 
52340 cents and 314%4.6d. November and 
December deliveries sold at spot rates in 
most instances. (Cablegram, American 
Commercial Attaché, Shanghai, Novem- 
ber 15, 1940.) 

Manchurian Budget.—The govern- 
ment of “Manchukuo” is determined to 
keep the basic budget for 1941 within a 
650,000,000 M. yuan limit, according to 
a press despatch from Hsingking. Esti- 
mates submitted to date total 1,300,- 
000,000 M. yuan, with funds requested 
for new enterprises amounting to 870,- 
000,000 in addition. The latter figure 
has been cut to 80,000,000 M. yuan. (Ca- 
blegram, American Commercial Attaché, 
Tokyo, November 5, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


Parcel Post Limited—The Shanghai 
post office has declined acceptance of 
parcel-post packages for delivery in West 
China areas, over the Burma highway, 
because of reported traffic congestion on 
that route. (Radiogram, American 
Commercial Attaché, Shanghai, Novem- 
ber 16, 1940.) 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Colombian Law Prohibits Suspension 
of River Services Because of Strikes — 
The operation of river boats is declared 
to constitute a public service, and the 
suspension of such services because of 
labor troubles is prohibited by Law No. 
24 of October 24, promulgated on Octo- 
berber 26. If labor difficulties cannot be 
settled by direct negotiations between a 
company and its employees, the two 
parties must have recourse to the con- 
ciliation and arbitration proceedings 
provided in Law 21 of 1920. If one or 
both of the parties to a dispute refuse to 
submit to conciliation or to arbitration, 
or if for any reason an Arbitral Tribunal 
cannot be set up, or if the Tribunal is 
organized but cannot render a majority 
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decision, the case will be reviewed by 
an Arbitral Tribunal of three members 
appointed by the President of the Re- 
public. 

The Government will determine the 
Tribunal’s modus operandi that is not 
already provided in Law 21 of 1920, will 
fix the arbiters’ fees to be paid from the 
National Treasury, and will be empow- 
ered to adopt necessary means to put 
into effect measures that would prevent 
suspension of the river-boat services. 

To remedy existing labor conditions on 
the Magdalena River boats, where recent 
strikes have tied up traffic, the Govern- 
ment is authorized by Law to arrange 
with the Bank of the Republic and the 
Agricultural Mortgage Bank, the Agri- 
cultural Credit Bank, and the Territorial 
Credit Institution, to permit the estab- 
lishment of agricultural] colonies or the 
formation of cooperatives to provide 
work for those laborers that are in ex- 
cess of the requirements on the river 
service. The Government can provide 
for a rotating system of the excessive 
personne] at present available, and can 
regulate the issuance, use, and cancela- 
tion of the shipping license. 

The new law is effective from date of 
promulgation until October 31, 1941. 
(American Embassy, Bogota, October 26, 
1940.) 


Costa Rica 


The effect of the American Export-Im- 
port Bank loan and the revolving credit 
to the Banco Nacional of Costa Rica for 
coffee financing has not yet begun to be 
felt in Costa Rican business. The Ex- 
change Control Board continued during 
October to exercise caution in issuing ex- 
change permits. Collections were made 
more rapidly, however, than in Septem- 
ber. The fact that Costa Rica has been 
given a quota of 200,000 bags of coffee has 
provided a steadying influence, but the 
continued operations of the large Ameri- 
can fruit company on the Pacific Coast 
still constitutes the most stabilizing 
factor in Costa Rican economy. 


Foreign Trade 


Imports for August were valued at 
$1,387,613, compared with $1,402,557 in 
July 1940, and $2,029,609 in August 1939. 
August imports from the United States 
totaled $1,056,626, compared with $1,035,- 
514 in July 1940, and $1,026,668 in August 
1939. Exports in August amounted to an 
estimated $338,292, compared with $454,- 
756 in July 1940, and $552,315 in August 
1939. Exports to the United States in 
August amounted to $285,431, as against 
an estimated $262,161 in August 1939. 

Total banana shipments for the first 9 
months of 1940 were 2,334,894 stems, com- 
pared with 2,557,724 stems for the same 
months of 1939. August coffee ship- 
ments totaled 3,762 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, compared with 1,876 bags in Au- 
gust 1939. Shipments to the United 
States amounted to 2,262 bags and 1,371 
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bags in the respective periods. Exports 
of gold bullion amounted to $53,241 in 
September, bringing gold exports for the 
9 months of 1940 to $563,175. (Based on 
report from the American Consulate, San 
Jose, dated November 4, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—No effect of the 
Export-Import Bank loan of $4,600,000 
and the revolving credit loan of $1,000,- 
000 to the Banco Nacional de Costa Rica 
for coffee financing has yet been felt. 
The Exchange Control Board is con- 
tinuing to exercise caution in issuing ex- 
change permits, and exporters in the 
United States generally wait about 2 
months for payment. According to San 
Jose bankers, the exchange situation 
does not seem to demand such caution. 
Sterling exchange is reported as being 
available in the United States. (Amer- 
ican Legation, San Jose, November 4, 
1940.) 

Government Finances.—Revenues of 
the National Government totaled 3,023,- 
000 colones in July 1940, compared with 
3,304,000 in July 1939. Expenditures for 
the corresponding pericds were reported 
at 3,634,000 and 4,273,000 colones, respec- 
tively. ‘(American Legation, San Jose, 
November 4, 1940.) 

Gold Shipments.—Exports of gold bul- 
lion in the first 9 months of 1940 were 
valued at $563,000. (American Legation, 
San Jose, November 4, 1940.) 


Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


Cuba’s decline in business activity be- 
came more pronounced in October, prac- 
tically all indexes showing a decided 
drop from the 1939 level. Smaller sugar 
exports and lower prices incident to the 
European war, and the obscure situa- 
tion regarding the marketing of the new 
crop (grinding of which normally begins 
the middle of January), have affected 
general business adversely—as has the 
decline in foreign demand for Cuban 
tobacco. The exchange rate of the peso, 
which improved somewhat in September 
as a result of the projected $50,000,000 
loan, dropped again to the previously 
prevailing level. Increased postage 
rates, incident to the loan legislation, 
went into effect during the month. 


Foreign Trade 


Cuban imports and exports both de- 
clined in September 1940, amounting to 
$7,329,354 and $7,073,077, respectively, 
compared with $7,365,305 and $8,168,842 
in August 1940 and $8,781,305 and $17,- 
879,937 in September 1939. Imports 
from the United States were valued at 
$6,362,284 and exports to the United 
States at $6,607.472 in September 1940, 
compared with $6,713,374 and $13,626,- 
639 in September 1939. August 1940 
exports to the United States were valued 
at $6,659,517. 

Cuban import trade for the first 9 
months of 1940 was valued at $79,036,- 
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073, compared with $75,008,782 for the 
corresponding period of 1939, while ex. 
ports for the same periods totaled 
$106,003,030 and $116,982,431, respec. 
tively. Except for March and Septem- 
ber, monthly Cuban imports in 1940 have 
substantially exceeded the value of im- 
ports during the corresponding months 
of 1939—partly because of price in- 
creases but chiefly in anticipation of the 
blocking of European sources of supply, 
The buying spurt that followed immegdi- 
ately after the outbreak of the war wil] 
hardly be repeated during the corre- 
sponding months of 1940. 

Values of Cuban exports have been 
consistently lower each month since the 
sugar-grinding season closed in April, as 
compared with exports in the corre- 
sponding months of 1939, and the pres- 
ent outlook indicates that this trend wil] 
continue throughout the remainder of 
this year. 

Habana customhouse collections qdur- 
ing October 1940 totaled 2,699,088 pesos, 
compared with 2,109,918 in the previous 
month and 2,954,936 in October 1939, 
Habana bank clearings during the 4 
weeks ended October 26, 1940, totaled 
45,593,730 pesos, compared with 48,697,- 
446 during the like period of 1939. 


Losses and Gains in Export Products 


Exports of raw sugar during the period 
January 1 to October 15, 1940, totaled 
1,795,565 Spanish long tons, cOmpared 
with 2,295,386 during the corresponding 
period of 1939. Shipments to the Uniteq 
States during these periods amounted to 
1,317,843 and 1,456,615 Spanish long 
tons, respectively. . The stock of sugar 
on hand in Cuba on October 15, 1940, 
aggregated 1,546,631 Spanish long tons, 
compared with 1,130,303 on the same 
date in 1939. 

Exports of molasses and invert sirups 
during the first 9 months of 1940 totaled 
253,487,133 gallons, compared with 204,- 
053,738 for the corresponding 1939 
period. Estimates of stocks on hand on 
September 30 were: 78,000,000 gallons of 
high test, 41,000,000 of blackstrap mo- 
lasses, and about 2,000,000 of invert 
sirups. Trade estimates also place the 
production of blackstrap molasses dur- 
ing the 1940 crop year at 127,000,000 gal- 
lons, compared with 150,000,000 for 
1938-39. 

Exports of Cuban tobacco were off 10 
percent during the first 9 months of 
1940, amounting to $9,611,564, compared 
with $10,688,291 during the correspond- 
ing 1939 period. Shipments to the 
United States increased slightly, 
amounting to $6,870,758 for the 1940 
period against $6,742,337 in the 1939 
period. Although exports to the United 
States increased less than 2 percent, 
American purchases amounted to 716 
percent of the total tobacco exports dur- 
ing the 1940 period and 63 percent in 
1939. 

Cuban tobacco exports during Septem- 
ber totaled $823,730, a decline of $758,- 
581, or 48 percent from the like month 
of 1939. Shipments to the United 
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States declined 35 percent—amounting 
to $713,637 against $1,096,589. The 
United States purchased 86.7 percent of 
Cuba’s total exports of tobacco and to- 
bacco products during September 1940, 
against not quite 70 percent during the 
corresponding month of 1939. For the 
first time since the European war be- 
gan, its effect on exports of Cuban to- 
bacco and tobacco products has been 
felt in all branches of the industry. Ci- 
gar manufacturers have heretofore borne 
the brunt of the serious dislocation of the 
trade, but in September 1940 exports of 
leaf tobacco fell off 47 percent in volume 
and 44 percent in value, compared with 
shipments in September 1939. 

The Cuban fresh-fruit export season 
of 1940 was, on the whole, very encour- 
aging, Compared with 1939, exports of 
the more important fruits enjoyed large 
increases. Avocado exports increased by 
53 percent, grapefruit by 111 percent, and 
pineapples in bulk by 131 percent. Pine- 
apples shipped in crates, however, de- 
creased by 21 percent. Shipments of 
some varieties of fruits to the United 
States showed impressive gains. Ex- 
ports of papayas increased by 133 per- 
cent and plantains by 631 percent. Ex- 
ports of bananas also increased, but no 
comparative figures are available. 

Exports to the United States for the 
9 months January to September 1940 and 
1939, were as follows in pounds: Avo- 
cados, 13,268,221 and 8,656,770; grape- 
fruit, 9,379,680 and 4,435,529; papayas, 
1,016,319 and 436,437; plantains, 4,558,- 
127 and 629,800; bananas, 94,564 pounds, 
with no comparative figure for 1939; 
pineapples in bulk, 3,704,580 and 1,601,- 
488; pineapples in crates, 1,006,207 and 
1,266,462; while other fresh fruits, in- 
cluding lemons, limes, and melons re- 
vealed a decline, 707,568 from 2,237,251. 
These figures approximate the total trade 
for the entire calendar years 1940 and 
1939, because September is the last 
month of the year during which im- 
portant shipments of fruits are made to 
the United States. 


Comparative Figures for Crop Years 


September is usually a slack month for 
exportation of Cuban vegetables to the 
United States. Exports during this 
month consisted only of 560 pounds of 
okra and 61.106 pounds of minor unclas- 
sified vegetables. Below are comparative 
statistics of exports for the crop year 
beginning November 1939 and for pre- 
vious years: 


Exports of Fresh Vegetables to United States 
During Period November—September 





Kind 1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 

| Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Tomatoes | 54,092,786 | 44, 336, 741 77, O88, ORS 
Eggplant | 6,984, 138 5, 437, 582 6, 495, 339 
Peppers | 3, 888, 840 1,851,469 | 6,639, 446 
Okra 1, 873, 974 2, 064, 165 1, 789, 110 
Lima beans | 7,333, 524 4,565,828 | 7,330,469 
Cucumbers 2,184,146 | 2,414,098 2, 515, 060 
Potatoes 1, 202, 420 833, 914 | 4, 731, 267 
Others 763, 616 585,898 | 2,390,994 
Total 78, 413,444 62,089, 695 | 109, 880, 670 
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Agricultural Prospects Today 


Growing conditions have been excel- 
lent, and, barring unfavorable weather 
later in the season, crops are expected 
to equal those of last winter. The acre- 
age of tomatoes is somewhat under that 
of last fall but, because of better grow- 
ing conditions, the early crop is ex- 
pected to be as large as last year’s, and 
it is believed that exports of tomatoes 
up to mid-January will reach 300,000 
lugs (lug=30 pounds). The acreage 
planted to late tomatoes is about the 
same as last year. Whether exports 
from the late crop will reach the 1,400,- 
000 lugs shipped from mod-January to 
April last year will depend upon the 
winter weather in Cuba and marketing 
conditions in the United States. In- 
creased purchases by the United States 
of Cuban tomatoes and other winter 
vegetables are anticipated. 

The acreage in peppers, cucumbers, 
and possibly potatoes is somewhat larger 
than last winter, with the prospect of 
crops equal to last year’s. The acreage 
in lima beans is smaller than last win- 
ter, but more favorable growing con- 
ditions give promise of a larger crop and 
larger exports. The acreage in eggplant 
is about the same as last year, but bet- 
ter weather conditions point to a larger 
crop and greater exports. 

Exports of coffee for the first 9 months 
of 1940 amounted to 81,672 bags of 60 
kilograms, of which the United States 
took 49,382 bags. For the correspond- 
ing period of 1939 total exports amounted 
to 78,003 bags, of which 49,866 went to 
the United States. Total officia] coffee 
imports amounted to 28,514 bags for 
the first 9 months of 1940, compared with 
only 3,702 (chiefly from Puerto Rico) 
for the corresponding 1939 period. 


Transportation and Tourism 


With the sailing of the Norwegian ves- 
sel Bomma on October 11, there was es- 
tablished a new monthly freight service 
between Habana and Seattle via the 
Panama Canal, including intermediate 
ports on the Pacific coast. 

Visitors calling at Habana during the 
first 9 months of 1940 numbered 103,492, 
compared with 118,230 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1939. (Reports of 
American Consulate General, Habana, 
October 16 and November 4 and 6, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


Cuba Increases Postage Rates.—The 
Cuban Government, by Decree No. 2752 
of October 5, established the following 
rates of postage, effective from October 
15: First-class mail—3 centavos per 
ounce, or fraction thereof (previously 2 
centavos) ; post cards—2 centavos (pre- 
viously 1 centavo); registration fee—10 
centavos (previously 8 centavos). 

These rates are applicable to domestic 
mail and (in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Convention of the Postal 
Union of the Americas and Spain) to 
mail transmitted to countries that are 
members of the Postal Union, 
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The increase in the rate on first-class 
mail restores the rate that was in effect 
until the promulgation of Decree No. 
2686 of November 15, 1933, which reduced 
the rate to 2 centavos per ounce. 

Decree No. 2752 increasing postage 
rates is in accordance with the provisions 
of Law No. 8, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of September 24, 1940, authorizing 
the borrowing of a sum not to exceed 
50,000,000 pesos and providing for addi- 
tional revenues in that connection. 
(American Consulate General, Habana, 
October 15, 1940.) 


Cyprus 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exportation of All Products Subject to 
License, Except Specified Essential Prod- 
ucts for British Empire—Exportation of 
all products has been made subject to 
license, except specified essential prod- 
ucts for the British Empire, Palestine, 
and Egypt, by an order effective July 19, 
published in the Cyprus Gazette, Nicosia, 
July 22. 

[Heretofore, export licenses were required 


only for specified products. See COMMERCE 
Reports of October 7, 1939.] 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exportation of Many Commodities 
from Bohemia-Moravia to Germany 
Continued Subject to Permit.—Exporta- 
tion of numerous commodities, notably 
raw materials, semimanufactures, and 
foodstuffs, from Bohemia-Moravia to 
Germany after October 1, 1940, is con- 
tinued subject to special permit from the 
Minister of Commerce in the case of in- 
dustrial commodities, and from the Bo- 
hemian-Moravian Import and Export 
Office in the case of farm products and 
foodstuffs, by an order of the Minister 
of Commerce of Bohemia-Moravia, dated 
and published September 27, 1940, in 
No. 226 of the Amtsblatt. The purpose 
of the restriction apparently is to check 
any uncontrolled flow of “necessities” 
from Bohemia-Moravia to Germany, 
which might result from the lifting of 
the lifting of the customs frontier on 
October 1. (American Embassy, Berlin, 
October 3, 1940.) 

[For previous announcements regarding 
flow of trade between parts of Czechoslovakia, . 
see COMMERCE REPORTS Of November 12, 1938, 
May 138 and September 9, 1939.] 

German Import and Export Permit 
System Extended to Bohemia-Moravia.— 
The German import and export permit 
system, under which the importation or 
exportation of specified commodities is 
subject to permits secured from a desig- 
nated office, has been made effective in 
Bohemia-Moravia with minor additions, 
effective from October 1 by two decrees 
of September 30 issued by the Minister 
of Industry, Commerce, and Trades and 
published in the Amtsblatt des Protektg- 
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rates BOhmen und Mahren of the same 
date. 

The offices issuing the permits for this 
area are located in Prague. 

Goods from Slovakia Continue Duty- 
Free in Bohemia-Moravia and Sudeten 
Area.—Imports of merchandise from Slo- 
vak'a into Bohemia-Moravia and into the 
Sudetenland, provided such goods are 
consumed or processed in these areas, are 
exempt from import duty by an order 
of the German Minister of Finance, dated 
September 25, published in Reichsgesetz- 
blatt, Part I, of September 28, and effec- 
tive from October 1, 1940, to March 31, 
1941. (American Embassy, Berlin, Octo- 
ber 4, 1940.) 


[When the Sudetenland’' was incorporated 
into Germany, customs frontiers were not 
established for trade between the Sudeten- 
land, Bohemia-Moravia, and Slovakia. ] 


Transport and Communication 


Germany Nationalizes Several Private 
Railways in Sudetenland.—A large num- 
ber of the private railways situated in 
those parts of the Sudetenland that have 
been incorporated in the Reich are to 
become the property of the German 
Reichsbahn, according to a law pub- 
lished in the Reichsgesetzblatt II of Sep- 
tember 11. Details of the transaction 
were made available on September 12, 
specifying that the following local rail- 
ways would be nationalized: Troppau- 
Graetz, Weckelsdorf-Parschnitz, Hanns- 
dorf-Maehrisch Altstadt, Petersdorf- 
Winkelsdorf, Grosspriesen-Wernstadt- 
Auscha, Plan-Tachau, and Ludenburg- 
Eisgrub, also the Hohenfurth Electric 
Local Railway running from Zartlesdorf 
to Lippnerschwebe and the railways of 
the Friedland district. 

Berlin railway circles state that the 
nationalization of these railways has been 
caused by very special circumstances, and 
that it does not imply a change in the 
Reich’s transportation policy in regard 
to private railways which are not run by 
the Deutsche Reichsbahn. Prior to the 
incorporation of the Sudeten-German 
districts the local railways had been run 
by the former Czechaslovak State Rail- 
ways, which had been obliged for some 
time to forego collecting the operating 
costs from the local firms and had even 
been advancing funds to the railways in 
those cases where it had proved impos- 
sible for the railroads themselves to carry 
on, out of their own profits, the servicing 
of their bonds and preferred shares. 

In nationalizing the railway companies 
the Reich has not needed to pay actual 
cash to the former owners. In the case 
of the Friedland district railways all 
shares were the property of the former 
Czechoslovak State, and hence are now 
at the disposition of the Reich. With 
respect to all other lines there existed 
claims in favor of the Czechoslovak State, 
primarily in regard to arrears in the 
meeting of operating expenses, which are 
far higher than the sums necessary to 
carry out the nationalization, and these 
claims can now be used by the Reich for 
the purpose of balancing the account. 
All creditors of the railways will be fully 
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satisfied. This is especially the case for 
the holders of preferred shares, who, for 
all practical purposes, occupy the posi- 
tion of creditors holding interest-bearing 
loans. As these railroads have no per- 
sonnel of their own, the administrative 
services have been handled by the Deut- 
sche Reichsbahn since October 1938. 
(American Embassy, Berlin, September 
30, 1940.) 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


License Restrictions on Imports and 
Exports Continued Under Revised Trade 
and Exchange Control.—Danish trade- 
control measures, including the ex- 
change-control law, have been consoli- 
dated into a “goods procurement law,” 
published as No. 406 of August 3, 1940, 
and to be effective until March 31, 1941, 
according to Deutsches Handels-Archiv, 
Berlin, October 1, 1940. 

The new law continues in effect the 
existing license control of imports and 
broadens the authority to control exports. 

Importers are to receive licenses to im- 
port German goods, without regard to 
previous imports, except as concerns 
specified products (including various 
textiles, fuel, petroleum products, rubber, 
and fertilizers) which are subject to 
special regulation, according to Nach- 
richten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, July 
10, 1940. 


Ecuador 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Allocations for November 
and December.—The Central Bank has 
allocated $1,200,000 of exchange for No- 
vember and an equal amount for Decem- 
ber. The average monthly allocation 
from July to October, inclusive, was about 
$1,100,000. With these allocations a 
total of $7,040,000 will have been made 
available since exchange control was 
established on June 4. This figure does 
not include small allocations made prior 
to June 21, after which date regular 
weekly allotments were made. Details 
of exchange quotas for individuals are 
not yet available. (American Legation, 
Quito, October 29, 1940.) 


Egypt 
Economic Conditions 


September business: dull. Foreign 
trade: considerably curtailed. Move- 
ment of goods through Egyptian ports 
on the Mediterranean declined appreci- 
ably, whereas activity at port of Suez 
expanded. Collections remained excep- 
tionally slow and credit extremely re- 
stricted. Protested notes were much less 
in September than a year ago, but this 
was attributed to the smaller number 
rather than to any improvement in col- 
lection situation, since there has been a 
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sharp increase in cash _ transactions, 
(Office of American Commercial Attaché, 
Cairo, October 8, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Importation of Sterling Notes Re- 
stricted.—Importation of bank notes of 
the Bank of England is prohibited except 
under permit of the Ministry of Finance. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Cairo, 
September 17, 1940.) 

Payments for Goods from Occupied 
Countries—The Ministry of Finance is- 
sued an order on August 21 providing 
that payments for goods received from 
German and Italian occupied or control- 
led territories shall be made to the Min- 
istry of Finance. The occupied territories 
are Czechoslovakia, Albania, Poland, Den- 
mark, Norway, the Netherlands (except 
Netherlands Indies, Surinam, and Cura- 
cao), Belgium (‘except Belgian Congo), 
Luxemburg, and France (including Mo- 
rocco, Algeria, Tunisia, and Djibouti). 
Business firms formerly in occupied ter- 
ritory but with offices now transferred to 
unoccupied territory will be considered 
as being outside occupied territory. Pay- 
ments can be made to representatives in 
Egypt of business firms in occupied terri- 
tory, or to the latter’s representatives in 
unoccupied territory, with the authoriza- 
tion of the Ministry of Finance. (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Cairo, Septem- 
ber 4, 1940.) 


Estonia 


Economic Conditions 


Incorporation of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia into the U.S. S. R. 


Three decrees passed by the Supreme 
Council of the U. S. S. R., dated August 
3, 5, and 6, 1940, respectively, provide for 
the incorporation into the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics of the former States 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, with 
the status of constituent Republics of 
the Union. In the case of Latvia and 
Estonia, the territory of the former State 
becomes that of the new Republic; in the 
case Of Lithuania a section of the White 
Russian S. S. R. with a preponderance of 
Lithuanians is detached from White Rus- 
sia and assigned to the Lithuanian S. S. 
R. The two Republics are requested to 
agree on a demarcation of the new 
boundaries. 


Finland 


Economic Conditions 


The Finnish Government kas allocated 
8 billion marks (about $156,800,000) in 
its 1941 budget proposal to carry out the 
War Damage Compensation Law passed 
during the recently ended session of the 
Finnish Diet. For minor war damages 
not covered by this law, the Government 
has introduced a bill proposing to com- 
pensate for damages to real property 
amounting to less than £0,000 marks, and 
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to chattels amounting to less than 10,000 
marks. Probable expenditures under this 
proposed bill are estimated at approxi- 
mately 12 million marks. 

The Finnish Board of Schools has 
placed the war damage to public-school 
puildings and other educational institu- 
tions at approximately 333 million marks. 
Damage to the Technical University of 
Helsinki alone amounted to 20 million 
marks. This instituticn has, however, 
peen fully repaired and is reported to 
have opened its doors the first week of 
October. 


Livestock Losses—Effects of Rainfall 


Finnish livestock losses as a result of 
the war with Russia are estimated by the 
Pellervo Society (a cooperative agricul- 
tural organization) as follows: 169,950 
cattle (9.2 percent of total) , 153,000 sheep 
(14.9 percent) , 75,500 pigs (15.7 percent), 
and 13,000 reindeer (6 percent). Total 
meat-production loss is estimated at 
about 18 percent (8.7 percent for beef 
and almost 30 percent for pork). 

Chicken stocks have dropped from 2,- 
700,000 fowl] in 1939 to 1,500,000 at pres- 
ent, according to the Finnish Poultry 
Breeders’ League. 

The heavy rainfall in August and Sep- 
tember following the prolonged drought 
impaired the quality of the grain and 
hampered harvesting, but improved the 
potato and root-vegetable prospects. In 
some parts of Finland the rains also de- 
layed fall sowings of rye and wheat. 

A German delegation interested in de- 
veloping European self-sufficiency with 
regard to wool visited Finland late in Sep- 
tember to study the possibility of increas- 
ing the production of sheep. The leader 
of the delegation stated that Germany 
offers a steady market for surplus Finnish 
wool. 


Rationing Measures Now More Stringent 


Rationing of essential food supplies has 
been made more rigorous and extensive, 
effective September 30. Under the new 
regulations, rations are issued on the ba- 
sis of individual requirements, depending 
on type of occupation and age. Producers 
of food products have also been placed on 
ration. The increased rigor of the ra- 
tioning of foods is probably most Seri- 
ously felt in butter and fats because of 
the rigorous climate. 

A Finnish Government decree of Sep- 
tember 20 increased the maximum retail 
price of butter, reputedly to discourage 
bootlegging. At the same time marga- 
rine products, pork, lard, and other ani- 
mal and vegetable fais were exempted 
from import duty. 

On September 30 the Ministry of Sup- 
ply placed in effect maximum wholesale 
and retail prices for all cereals. As a 
result of this action, the price of rye 
bread will be 10 percent less and wheat 
bread containing sugar 62 percent less. 
The retail prices of rye flour, graham 
flour, and oatmeal have also been re- 
duced slightly. 

The price of hard liquor has again 
been increased, while the price of beer 
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and wine remains unchanged. Despite 
reported increases in the cost of alcoholic 
drinks during the past year, the Alcohol 
Monopoly has stated that consumption of 
hard liquor has not declined. 


Wholesale Sales Decline 


Announced sales of nine of the largest 
wholesale firms in Finland, representing 
about one-third of the total wholesale 
turnover of the nation, amounted to 455 
million marks in August, as compared 
with 499 million marks for the corre- 
sponding month last year. Sales of these 
firms during the first 8 months of the 
year declined from 3,247,000,000 marks in 
1939 to 3,011,000,000 marks this year. 
In view of higher prices, the decline in 
quantity has probably been even larger. 

A considerable decline in the writing 
of new life-insurance policies in Finland 
occurred during the first 8 months of 
1940. In that period new policies written 
numbered only 15,320, having an aggre- 
gate value of 239.2 million marks, as con- 
trasted with 70,552 new policies written 
between January and August 1939, valued 
at 983.7 million marks. 

According to preliminary data issued 
by the Central Statistical Bureau, the 
birth rate in Finland last year increased 
to between 19.9 and 20 per thousand 
from 19.9 in 1938 and 18.1 in 1936, when 
the Finnish birth rate graph changed 
from a long decline to an upward swing. 


Metal Industries Branch Out 


A new rolling mill of the Outokumpu 
Copper Co. started operation in Septem- 
ber—including also a smelter for various 
alloys and brass. An electrolytic copper 
smelter to refine blister copper is under 
construction and is expected to be com- 
pleted during the spring of 1941. This 
company, it has been announced, is also 
building a concentration plant and other 
necessary plants to start mining opera- 
tions at Makola in the Nivala district 
next summer. This new mine is expected 
to produce about 50,000 tons of ore per 
year, yielding about 10,000 tons of copper 
and nickel concentrates. Until the new 
electrolytic copper smelter is completed, 
electrolytic copper and zinc will continue 
to be imported from Germany, paid for 
by exports of copper and zinc concen- 
trates. 

Twenty-one Finnish mills have com- 
bined to form the Puutalo Oy. for distri- 
bution of their prefabricated houses. A 
considerable number of such houses have 
been received from Sweden for the relief 
of evacuées. 

A 700-million-mark order for tugs and 
Steel lighters has been placed with the 
Finnish shipbuilding industry as a result 
of the Finnish-Soviet Trade Agreement 
of June 28. 

Finnish tobacco factories, reported to 
have ample supplies of raw materials, are 
working at full capacity. The noticeable 
increase in the tobacco excise tax last 
May apparently has not reduced tobacco 
consumption, and State revenue from 
this source has increased, reaching 
75 million marks in August 1940 against 
36 million marks in August 1939. 
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New Foreign-Trade Arrangements 


A supplementary protocol to the Dan- 
ish-Finnish Clearing Agreement of May 
29, 1940, signed on September 24, provides 
for the importation of 13.5 million 
crowns’ worth of Danish goods into Fin- 
land and the exportation of 15.3 million 
crowns’ of Finnish goods to Denmark. 
Danish products involved are sugar and 
various industrial articles, while the 
Finnish products will consist of timber 
goods, pulp, and paper. 

An announcement has been made thai 
arrangements for the importation of 
15,000 tons of wheat from Russia have 
been completed. 

The first shipments of oil from Russia 
under the Trade Agreement of June 28 
began arriving in September, and by the 
26th of the month 4,000 metric tons of 
petroleum are said to have arrived in 
Finland. (American Legation, Helsinki, 
October 7, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Record Budget Estimates for 1941— 
Budget estimates for 1941, providing for 
total receipts and expenditures of nearly 
18,000,000,000 markkaa—more than three 
times the 1940 budget and the largest in 
the country’s history—were announced 
in the Helsinki press of September 28 as 
ready for presentation at the opening ses- 
sion of the Diet on October 1. The ex- 
traordinary character of the 1941 budget 
estimates is the result of estimated ex- 
penditures amounting to 8,000,000,000 
markkaa for compensation under the 
War-Damage Compensation Law and 
2,000,000,000 for national defense. 
(American Legation, Helsinski, October 
7, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Butter, Lard, Margarine, Other Fats: 
Import Duties Removed.—Import duties 
on lard, margarine products, and other 
animal and vegetable fats have been re- 
moved by a decree of September 20, ef- 
fective immediately. The import duty 
on butter had been’ removed earlier. 
(American Legation, Helsinki, October 
7, 1940.) 


France 
Exchange and Finance 


New Measures to Reduce Banknote 
Circulation.—Several laws and decrees 
intended to broaden the credit base and 
at the same time to reduce the amount 
of banknotes in circulation by imposing 
other methods of payment were pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Novem- 
ber 8. Hereafter private payments in 
amounts exceeding 3,000 francs for such 
purposes as wages, salaries, rents, trans- 
portation charges, services, supplies, and 
works must be by means of checks or by 
transfers to a bank or postal account. 
Payments by the State and other public 
bodies for such purposes as those men- 
tioned above, when in amounts exceed- 
ing 3,000 francs, shall be by transfers to 
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a postal account or to an account opened 
at the Treasury office or a bank, and, 
when in amounts not exceeding 3,000 
francs, by postal money order. All mer- 
chants will be required to maintain a 
bank account or a post-office checking 
account. State contracts for works ex- 
ceeding 50,000 francs in value and for 
supplies exceeding 200,000 francs in 
value may be paid with 6-month Treas- 
ury bills up to 50 percent of their value. 

The provision that State contracts 
may be paid in part with Treasury bills 
represents an innovation in French 
financing practices. Heretofore, except 
for wartime requisitions, which were 
usually paid with 1-year Treasury bills, 
the French Government has customarily 
made contract payments in cash. The 
other measures mentioned above repre- 
sent the latest and most important of the 
steps taken by the Government toward 
increased use of checks and “giros.” Up 
to the present time, these methods of 
payment have not been extensively em- 
ployed in France because of a marked 
preference for banknotes. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreement with Haiti 
Temporarily Suspended.—The provisions 
of the Franco-Haitian commercial agree- 
ment of June 24, 1938, providing for re- 
ciprocal quota and tariff concessions, have 
been suspended until such time as they 
may be restored by agreement of the two 
parties—by an exchange of notes of Oc- 
tober 19. (American Legation, Port au 
Prince, October 29, 1940.) 

[As a result of this action, the Haitian 
tariff concessions to France, which were also 
extended to similar imports from the United 
States and other most-favored-nations, are 
temporarily withdrawn. For a summary of 
the provisions of this agreement and a list 


of the Haitian tariff concessions, see ComM- 
MERCE Reports of July 30, 1938. 


French 
Equatorial Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tariff Preference to French Products 
Discontinued in Certain Parts of Gabon, 
Under New Customs Regime.—The cus- 
toms regime of the Conventional Basin of 
the Congo (Middle Congo, Ubangi-Snhari, 
and Chad) of French Equatorial Africa 
has been applied to the Gabon areas 
which have been joined to the govern- 
ment of “Free French Africa,” by a decree 
of September 21, 1940, issued by General 
de Larminat, as head of that government, 
and published in the Journal Officiel of 
“Free French Africa and French Equa- 
torial Africa” for October 1, presumably 
effective on that date. 

By this change in customs regime, 
goods of “foreign” (non-French) origin 
imported into the affected territories of 
Gabon are no longer subject to the im- 
port surtaxes which formerly applied to 
them (but not to French goods), in ad- 
dition to the duties under the basic im- 
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port tariff of Gabon. They now become 
dutiable under the entirely different single 
tariff schedule of the Congo Basin, the 
rates of which apply equally to French 
and “foreign” goods. 

The new rates are in general higher 
than the former basic rates—but not 
higher, and on many items lower, than 
the old basic rates when increased by the 
import surtax on “foreign” goods. 

[This change in customs regime is stated 
in the decree to be based upon the organic 
act of August 29, 1940, establishing “the gov- 
ernment of Free French Africa.’”’] 

Precious minerals: Special Export 
Formdalities Established—Closed pack- 
ages of unworked precious metals or 
uncut precious stones mailed in or ex- 
ported from French Equatorial Africa 
must bear the seal of the Service of 
Mines and be accompanied by special 
transit permits, by an order of July 27, 
published in the Journal Offficiel of 
French Equatorial Africa and effective 
August 15, 1940. Transit permits for 
gold must bear a reference to the export 
license accorded under the exchange- 
control regulations. 

Certain Vegetable Fibers: Export 
Standards Established.—Export stand- 
ards of quality, grading, packing, and 
labeling have been established in French 
Equatorial Africa for fibers of “paka” 
(urena lobata) and of “pounga” (trium- 
fetta cordifolia), by an order or June 8, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
French Equatorial Africa and effective 
August 15. 


[The establishment of a service for the 
control of export standards was announced 
in COMMERCE Reports of July 20, 1940.] 


Germany 
Economic Conditions 
Life-Insurance Developments 


During 1939 the German life-insur- 
ance companies continued to make sub- 
stantial progress, increasing both the 
number of new contracts and the total 
amount of insurance written and out- 
standing—yet, because of the war and 
the special legislation adapting the in- 
dustry to the changed situation, premium 
payments lagged, while premature can- 
celations of policies were not infrequent. 
The total amount of life insurance, not 
including reinsurance, in the Reich at 
the end of 1939 was estimated at more 
than 33,000,000,000 reichsmarks, an in- 
crease of about 10 percent over 1938. 

New business acquired during the year 
offset numerous losses, including prema- 
ture deductions by way of repurchase, 
forfeiture, reduction, or nonredemption 
of policies. These deductions, affecting 
the total amount of insurance written, 
could not have been expected to have 
been lower in 1939 than in 1938, since the 
year was overshadowed by uncertainties. 
In some companies, especially where per- 
sons now attempting to emigrate from 
the Reich were concerned, the number of 
forfeitures was even higher than in pre- 
ceding years. Nonetheless, the net in- 
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crease in the amount of insurance 
written continued to advance, in part 
through the acceptance of new types of 
risk, such as life insurance for hangj. 
craft workers. Thus the assets of the 
industry as a whole were protected ang 
grew through normal expansion, 

Company investments for 1939 haye 
been estimated at 8,000,000,000 reichs. 
marks, of which a rapidly growing share 
was absorbed by Government securities, 
As a result in part of this increasingly 
close connection with the State and in 
part of the official policy of forcing down 
interest rates in the course both of 1939 
and the first 8 months of 1940, the in. 
comes accruing to insurance enterprises 
were irregular, while the interest rate 
earned on the companies’ investments 
continued the downward trend that has 
been discernible since 1935. Mortality 
experience was favorable and combined 
with other elements to counteract un- 
profitable developments. Reinsurance 
continued to exercise a salutary influence, 
and reinsurance prem‘ums were revealed 
to have absorbed about 40 percent of the 
total receipts from d'rect insurance pre- 
miums received during 1938. Premium 
payments during 1939 approximated 
1,500,000,000 reichsmarks. 


Advance in Amount of New Insurance 
Written 


The total amount of insurance written 
by all life insurance companies within 
the so-called Old Reich at the end of 
1939 has been appraised at more than 
33,000,000,000 reichsmarks by experts of 
the Allianz Co. as against 30,000,000,000 
reichsmarks at the end of the preceding 
year. The companies on whose business 
activities this estimate is based comprise 
about 35 limited stock companies and 34 
mutual life insurance companies, while 
insurance written by the German public 
insurance institutions, and finally that 
written for Germany proper by Austrian 
and foreign companies, is also included. 
About one-third of the total business is 
handled by only six companies. 

The increase in business attributed to 
these six companies alone approximated 
13 percent, and this accords with the esti- 
mated rate of increase published in a 
survey recently prepared to cover the 
business of 14 companies, representing 
about 60 percent of the total insurance 
written in the Reich. It may be con- 
cluded none the less that the increase in 
life insurance written by all German 
companies will fail to reach 13 percent, 
and will probably be found to lie between 
11 and 12 percent, as many small con- 
cerns and even some of the larger enter- 
prises of secondary importance have in- 
evitably lagged considerably behind the 
leading companies. 


Premium Payments Complement Accu- 
mulation of New Capital in Savings 
Banks 


Total premium payments made by 
policyholders during 1939 are stated to 
have amounted to the sum of 1,500,- 
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900,000 reichsmarks—which again em- 
nasizes the importance of life insurance 
to the Reich, from the point of view of 
national economy, as a method of en- 
couraging and accumulating savings. In 
this connection it may be said that econ- 
omies effected for the payment of life- 
insurance premiums do not lag far be- 
hind the estimated increase of savings- 
pank accounts. While the final detailed 
figures for the increase in savings-bank 
accounts have not yet been published for 
1939, usually well-informed circles believe 
the gain to have been on about the same 
jevel as the increase in 1938—which 
should indicate approximately 2,000,- 
000,000 reichsmarks. (American Em- 
passy, Berlin, September 27, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Dinar Clearing Rate for Reichsmark 
Increased.—See Yugoslavia. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fats: Consumption Tax Suspended.— 
The consumption tax on fats has been 
suspended until further notice, by a de- 
cree of the Ministers of Finance and Agri- 
culture, dated September 17, effective 
from September 15 and published in 
Reichszollblatt of September 30. 

This tax amounted to 0.50 reichsmark 
per kilogram, actual net weight, and was 
levied upon imported as well as domestic 
margarine, edible synthetic fat, edible oil 
even if hardened, plant fats (excepting 
cocoa butter), and hardened fish oil. 


Transport and Communication 


Nationalization of Sudeten Railways.— 
See Czechoslovakia. 

Berlin Transit Services Provide Extra 
Service After Air Raids ——With the devel- 
opment of extensive air raids over Berlin 
and the resulting interruption of metro- 
politan transit facilities, it has become 
necessary to consider the problem of 
those members of the population who 
have been forced to take temporary shel- 
ter during the alarm and who are then 
far from home when it ends. After the 
alarm is over, even though it may be 
long after the hour when services would 
normally have terminated, these trans- 
portation vehicles, tramways, and trains 
are ordered to continue their route. 

The purpose of this regulation is not 
only to have conductors and motormen 
or chauffeurs report back with their vehi- 
cles, trams, or trains at headquarters, but 
also to permit the original passengers 
and any other persons who have not yet 
had the opportunity to return home to 
avail themselves of the city’s transporta- 
tion services for approximately an extra 
30 minutes. 

According to the general Berlin prac- 
tice, streetcars, busses, and trains on 
both the elevated and the underground 
rapid-transit services stop at the nearest 
station when the air-raid alarm is 
sounded and there discharge their pas- 
sengers to take refuge in the nearest 
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shelters. (American Embassy, Berlin, 
September 30, 1940.) 


Greece 


Exchange and Finance 


Bank of Greece Gold and Exchange 
Holdings —Accumulation of gold and for- 
eign exchange by the Bank of Greece has 
continued almost without interruption 
since the outbreak of war in September 
1939. The Bank’s gold and foreign- 
exchange holdings reached a new record 
level of 5,687,000,000 drachmas on Sep- 
tember 7, 1939, an increase of 2,277,000,- 
000 during the year. (American Lega- 
tion, Athens, September 16, 1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Moratorium.—Many rights, normally 
existing between debtor and creditor, 
have been altered by a rather general 
moratorium which affects both substan- 
tive and procedural aspects of the rela- 
tionship. In certain instances obligations 
are temporarily suspended. Briefly, the 
more important changes are: (1) The 
statute of limitations is suspended on all 
civil and commercial claims; (2) All pro- 
cedural time limits are suspended in civil, 
commercial, and administrative causes; 
(3) Where contracts executed prior to 
October 28, 1940, establish a time within 
which performance must be had and 
provide for damages or indemnities for 
failure to comply therew:th, such time 
limits are suspended if their enforce- 
ment would require the payment of dam- 
ages; (4) Judgments and decrees ren- 
dered by tribunals will not be enforced, 
and are also suspended unless the judg- 
ment is in behalf of a bank or banking 
institution, predicated on a loan secured 
by collateral; (5) Default hearings in 
criminal cases will not be held where the 
defendant is a member of the mobilized 
forces; (6) Default judgments may not 
be taken in civil and commercial claims, 
including bankruptcy proceedings, un- 
less banks are involved or the claim arises 
from rights prescribed by labor legisla- 
tion; (7) Evictions for nonpayment of 
rent or termination of leases will not be 
permitted where the parties involved are 
a part of the armed forces; (8) Holders 
of bills of exchange, promissory notes, 
and checks issued before and falling due 
after October 28, 1940, are relieved, with- 
out prejudice, from protesting the in- 
struments for nonacceptance and non- 
payment. 

The foregoing provisions applicable to 
contracts include contracts made 
through but not subsequent to Novem- 
ber 14, 1940. The moratorium is retro- 
active, having been declared effective 
from October 28. (Based on cable dated 
November 4, 1940, from American Lega- 
tion, Athens.) 


Transport and Communication 


Transporting Goods to German-Occu- 
pied Territory Difficult—The water 
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route from Greece to German-occupied 
areas appears, for obvious reasons, to be 
impracticable. While, theoretically, the 
land routes are available, even now roll- 
ing stock for transportation of Greek 
commodities to Germany and of German 
merchandise to Greece is difficult to ob- 
tain in sufficient quantities. This is not 
the normal method of transport, and 
existing facilities are already overtaxed, 
especially those usually provided in Ger- 
many. Trade between Greece and the 
occupied territories, except Poland, 
would have to pass through Germany, 
and, even if the regions concerned fur- 
nished rolling stock from their own sys- 
tems, the distance and quantities in- 
volved would complicate greatly the 
carrying on of commerce. (American 
Embassy, Berlin, September 27, 1940.) 

Expansion of Radio Broadcasting Sta- 
tion Planned.—Work is in progress to 
increase the power of the Athens radio 
broadcasting station from 1,500 to 7,500 
watts, according to unofficial informa- | 
tion from the Bureau of Radio Broad- 
casting of the Greek Ministry of Press 
and Tourism. Operations have been 
confined thus far to the construction of 
the necessary new buildings, which are 
expected to be ready by January or Feb- 
ruary 1941. The station will continue 
to use the present Telefunken transmit- 
ter, and the increase in power output will 
be achieved by the installation of an 
additional power stage. The new equip- 
ment will again be supplied by Telefun- 
ken (Germany), but there is no indica- 
tion yet as to when it will be delivered. 
The management of the station claims 
that the entire installation will be ready 
for operation in March 1941, but this 
may be subject to modification. The 
frequency of the transmitter will re- 
main unchanged at 601 kilocycles. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Athens, 
October 1, 1940.) 


Grenada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Surtax Imposed on All Duti- 
able Imports Except Milk—A “wartime” 
surtax of one-tenth of the import du- 
ties (one-fifth of the duties in the case 
of alcoholic beverages and tobacco of 
all kinds) was imposed on all dutiable 
imports into Grenada, except milk, to 
apply in addition to the import duties, by 
an order effective September 27, 1940, 
published in the Government Gazette, 
Saint George’s, September 28. The sur- 
tax is to remain in force until January 
1, 1943. At the same time. the excise 
duty on domestically produced alcoholic 
spirits was increased by one-fifth. 


Haiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreement with France 
Temporarily Suspended.—See France. 
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Hawaii 
Economic Conditions 

Business continued at a fairly satis- 
factory level during October. Purchas- 
ing power was enhanced by increased 
employment resulting from construction 
and other projects related to national 
defense. Christmas trade is expected to 
be greater than a year ago, as banks re- 
port larger Christmas savings accounts. 

The pineapple business continued gocd 
during October. Shipments of canned 
pineapple and juice totaled about 1,750,- 
000 cases. Raw-sugar shipments in Oc- 
tober totaled 58,235 short tons, com- 
pared with 92,684 short tons in Septem- 
ber. There was no improvement in 
sugar prices. 

Real-estate transactions in the Terri- 
tory totaled $1,446,000 in October, while 
construction of single-family dwellings in 
Honolulu was valued at $467,100. 

Imports into Hawaii from the main- 
land during the first 9 months of 1940 
were valued at $93,750,000, compared with 
$76,509,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1939. Hawaiian shipments to conti- 
nental United States during the first 10 
months of this year totaled $85,567,000, 
compared with $99,790,000 in the same 
months of 1939. 


Honduras 
Economic Conditions 

Banana production—Honduras’ eco- 
nomic mainstay—held up fairly well dur- 
ing September and October. Gold and 
silver exports continued at the relatively 
high levels of preceding months. A new 
gold-mining enterprise, supported by 
American capital, is expected to begin 
active operations in November. Coffee 
shipments have been resumed, as a result 
of recent sales which depleted stocks of 
Honduran coffee in the United States. 

A grasshopper plague in the important 
agricultural area in the Department of 
El] Paraiso probably will reduce the 
region’s usually large coffee production. 

Collections in central and southern 
Honduras showed a more favorable trend 
in October, although credits remained 
tight. At La Ceiba, on the north coast, 
business was somewhat slower in October 
than in September, but collections were 
normal though credits were tight. Col- 
lections at Puerto Cortes declined about 
28 percent, and credits were difficult to 
obtain. (Based on report from the 
American Consulate, Tegucigalpa, No- 
vember 8.) 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


Accounts for 1939-40 More Favorable 
Than Anticipated—Budget accounts for 
the year ended March 31 were consider- 
ably more favorable than was indicated 
by the las: estimates made in February. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Results for 1939-40 in millions of rupees 
(followed by results for 1938-39 and re- 
vised estimates of last February for 
1939-40 in parentheses) : Revenues, 943.3 
(845.2 and 877.7); expenditures charged 
to revenue, 877.6 (851.5 and 868.6); sur- 
plus or deficit, 65.7 (—6.3 and +9.1). 
Important increases over 1938-39 and 
over the revised estimates for 1939-40 
were realized for all items of income ex- 
cept excise revenue, opium revenue, and 
miscellaneous revenue. (American Con- 
sulate General, Calcutta, September 13, 
1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Arrangement Concerning 
Quantitative Trade Restrictions Con- 
cluded.—The Netherland Indian Govern- 
ment, in an agreement concluded on 
August 1, has declared its intention to 
limit exports of sugar from its territory 
to British India to 35,000 tons during 
the period from April 1, 1940, to March 
31, 1941. 

The British Indian Government, in 
return and in consideration of the fact 
that Netherlands Indies has joined the 
sterling bloc, has removed its import 
license restrictions as concerns Nether- 
land Indian products. (American Con- 
sulate General, Batavia, September 19, 
1940.) 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 2 for an announcement concerning the 
granting by British India of an open general 


license for the importation of Netherland 
Indian products. ] 


Commercial Law Digests 


Patents: Applications for 1939—The 
effect of the present war on the number 
of applications for patents is revealed in 
the annual report of the Indian Patent 
Office for the year 1939 which has just 
been published. 

Altogether 1,060 applications for pat- 
ents were made during the year, as com- 
pared with 1,243 applications in 1938. 
Of these, 317 applications originated in 
India and the remaining 743 were re- 
ceived from abroad. Of the Indian ap- 
plications, Bengal and Bombay contrib- 
uted 99 and 91 applications, respectively. 
Applications in substantial number also 
came from the Punjab, United Provinces, 
and Madras. 

In contrast to the number of applica- 
tions for patents, there was a marked in- 
crease in the number of applications for 
registration of designs, their figures being 
1,551 and 1,219 for 1939 and 1938, re- 
spectively. Of the 1,551 applications 
made in 1939, 1,238 originated in India 
(against 927 in 1938) and the remaining 
313 were from abroad. (Based on report 
from American Consulate General, Cal- 
cutta.) 


Iran 


Exchange and Finance 


Statement of National Bank.—A state- 
ment of the condition of the National 
Bank of Iran as of March 20 was carried 
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in the press on August 30. The state. 
ment shows a note issue of 992,172 995 
rials, against which the Bank held: Gold 
in Iran, 310,817,425; silver in Iran, 358. 
985,272; and silver abroad, 49,815,133 
The note circulation may have increased 
since March, as during that month Par. 
liament raised the limit on the Bank’s 
issue to 1,500,000,000 rials. 

Credit extended to Government de. 
partments totaled 539,426,865 rials and 
that to Government corporations 491. 
265,329, a total of 1,030,692,194. A Syp. 
plementary Budget law passed last March 
authorized the “stabilization” as of the 
20th of that month of loans which the 
Government had received from the Bank 
and which had matured or would ma- 
ture before March 21, 1941. (American 
Consulate, Tehran, September 3, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


Ship-Repair Facilities at Caspian Seq 
Port of Bandar Pahlavi.—A slipway for 
the repair of vessels of 1,500 tons or 
under, the contract for which was 
awarded about 2 years ago to the Ger- 
man firm of Julius Berger, was delivered 
to the Iranian Ministry of Roads and 
Communications on August 8. The slip- 
way is 182 meters long and 13 meters 
wide and cost 12,000,000 rials. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Teheran, August 26, 
1940.) 


Iraq 


Transport and Communication 


Transit Dues Increased.—Dues on the 
landed cost of goods in transit through 
Iraq have been increased from one-tenth 
of 1 percent to three-tenths of 1 percent, 
effective November 1, according to a 
cablegram from the American Legation, 
Baghdad, November 9. The importance 
of transit traffic through Iraq has been 
increased greatly since the entrance of 
Italy into the war. Shipments are now 
made through Basra to Mediterranean 
countries. 


Jamaica 


Exchange and Finance 


Dollar Exchange _ Allocation. — Ex- 
change for imports from the United 
States is limited to goods for which im- 
port licenses have been granted. There 
is no delay by reason of exchange condi- 
tions in remittances in payment of goods 
for which import licenses have been 
granted. 

American exchange for purposes other 
than imports is also tightly restricted. It 
is not allowed for travel except for urgent 
business reasons, for necessary medical 
attention of a nature that cannot be had 
in Jamaica, or for other purpose consid- 
ered necessary by the Finance Board. 
Exchange is not allowed for education of 
a nature that can be obtained in Jamaica. 
For other purposes it may be granted 
when in the opinion of the Finance Board 
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it is necessary. (American Consulate, 
Kingston, November 4, 1940.) 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 


No broadening of activity in commod- 
ity markets or business upturn occurred 
during the week ended November 9. 
stock-market dealers refrained from 
active operation, causing transactions to 
dwindle and prices to weaken. Not even 
the Government’s announcement of a 
10-year economic construction plan, or 
removal of restrictions on short selling 
during the week, favorably impressed 
the market. 

The Cabinet Information Bureau an- 
nounced final details of the “Japan, 
Manchuria, and China economic con- 
struction plan,” envisaging the creation 
of a greater East Asia cooperative sphere, 
pased on collective economic development 
of these three areas. Manchuria’s 
5-year industrial plan, now in its fourth 
year, is to be terminated and revised to 
comply with the new 10-year construc- 
tion plan. 


Drastic Reorganization of Silk Industry 
Envisaged 


The growing encroachment of rayon 
and nylon on the silk market is causing 
producers to realize the necessity of com- 
pletely reorganizing the entire silk in- 
dustry to meet anticipated changes in 
trade conditions. The Minister of Agri- 
culture has reportedly ordered a 15- 
percent cut in the number of silk-reeling 
basins in operation at the end of July, 
with an expected additional curtailment 
of 50 percent of the total. This action 
is being taken in view of the possibility 
of a falling off in silk export trade. On 
the other hand, certain Government of- 
ficials feel that the present rate of pro- 
duction should be maintained and 
greater emphasis placed on domestic 
consumption of silk. 


Slight Month-to-Month Price Changes 


Retail prices for October showed a de- 
cline of 1.9 percent compared with Sep- 
tember but a gain of 14.7 percent over 
October 1939, according to a survey of 
the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry. Compared with June 1937, the 
month before the outbreak of Sino- 
Japanese hostilities, there was a gain of 
58.3 percent. Living costs for laborers 
showed a decrease of 2.1 percent in Octo- 
ber from September but a gain of 15.5 
percent over October 1939, while the cost- 
of-living index for salaried men was 
down 2 percent from September but up 
14.8 percent from October of last year. 
October prices of food and drink were 
more than 4 percent below September, 
but other classifications were higher. 

Articles 10 and 15 of the General 
Mobilization Law are to be invoked for 
intensifying collection of scrap iron to 
supplement efforts now being made to 
develop new sources of supply, according 
to press reports. All iron utensils in 
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households and discarded machinery and 
equipment in factories are to be included 
under the new regulations. 


“Luxury” Manufacturers Strive to Win 
U. S. Markets 


The first trade mission to foreign mar- 
kets for the exclusive purpose of dispos- 
ing of luxury items banned from do- 
mestic consumption, so as to obtain for- 
eign exchange, will sail shortly for the 
United States, taking along 2,000 sam- 
ples valued at 70,000 yen. The party 
will travel throughout the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 

The Ministry of Communication has 
announced an average cut of 9 percent 
in electric power consumption for the 
Kwanto area, beginning November 12— 
but there will be no reduction in power 
for munition factories and other na- 
tional-defense plants. 

This year’s wheat crop for Japan 
proper increased 5,000,000 bushels over 
1939, according to a report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, but barley and 
rye production was lower than last year. 
(Radiogram from American Commercial 
Attaché, Tokyo, November 12, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Control Tightened.—For- 
eign-exchange control has been further 
strengthened by a decree issued by the 
Ministry of Finance on November 1, ef- 
fective November 8. The decree provides 
for: Control over speculative transac- 
tions involving differences in exchange 
quotations on the yen in various mar- 
kets; abolition of special treatment in 
the Kwantung Leased Territory and 
South Manchurian Railway Zones; 
strengthening of control over remit- 
tances abroad; strengthening of control 
over exports without bills of exchange; 
adjustment of regulations regarding ne- 
gotiable instruments; abolition of free 
import limit of 200 yen; restrictions on 
all exchange business conducted by 
banks other than _  foreign-exchange 
banks; abolition of limit on free pur- 
chases of import bills and on free im- 
ports without bills of exchange; and 
revision of regulations governing reports 
which must be submitted to the Govern- 
ment regarding foreign-exchange trans- 
actions. (Cablegram, American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Tokyo, November 5, 
1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Expiration Date of Law Authorizing 
Executive Control of Foreign Trade Fur- 
ther Extended.——The Japanese Trade 
Control Law, authorizing the Govern- 
ment to prohibit or restrict foreign trade 
for the protection of Japanese industry, 
without previous sanction of the Diet, 
has been continued in force for a further 
3-year period to May 1, 1943. The previ- 
ous law was scheduled to expire on April 
30, 1940. (American Embassy, Tokyo, 
September 26, 1940.) 

[For previous announcements regarding 


this law, see COMMERCE Reports of April 14 
and May 26, 1934, and July 11, 1936.) 
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Transport and Communication 


Airways in East Asia.—The Dai Nippon 
Airways Co., set up in September 1939 by 
merging the Nippon Air Transportation 
and International Aviation Companies, 
now operates regular services over routes 
totaling 10,448 miles. The principal serv- 
ices are: Tokyo-Fukuoka-Dairen-Hsin- 
king; Tokyo-Fukuoka-Tsingtao-Peking; 
Tokyo - Fukuoka - Shanghai - Nanking; 
Fukuoka-Taihoku (Formosa); Yokoha- 
ma-Saipan-Palau (the South Seas); and 
Tokyo-Sapporo (Hokkaido). A 3,107- 
mile airmail service between Tokyo and 
Bangkok, the capital of Thailand, has re- 
cently been started. 


The Manchurian Airways Co. was es- 
tablished through Manchou-Japanese 
collaboration. Principal lines under its 
control are: Darien-Chiamuszu; Muk- 
den-Antung-Dairen; Mukden-Chengteh; 
Hsinking - Linkiang; Hsinking - Seishin 
(North Korea); MHsinking - Chinchow; 
Mukden-Peking; Dairen-Peking; Harbin- 
Chiamuszu - Heiho-Moho; Mutankiang - 
Harbin - Tsitsihar; Tsitsihar - Manchuli, 
etc. 

The China Airways Co., created late in 
1938 through cooperation between the 
new regimes of Peking, Nanking, and In- 
ner Mongolia, the defunct Nippon Trans- 
portation Co., and Huitung Aviation Co. 
(which was established before the start 
of the present hostilities by the Hopei- 
Chahar Political Council authorities and 
the Manchuria Airways Co.), is now op- 
erating 1,985 miles of principal services, 
which are: Peking-Dairen; Peking-Pao- 
tow; Peking-Shanghai; and Shanghai- 
Hankow. 

To execute traffic policies, the Rail- 
way Ministry of Japan, in collaboration 
with 14 traffic establishments, has drawn 
up a United Regulation for Japan-Man- 
choukuo-China Connecting Transporta- 
tion, which will be put into effect this 
autumn. 


Kenya 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Surtaxr Imposed on All Dutiable 
Imports Except Tobacco Products—A 
surtax of one-tenth of the import duties 
was imposed on all dutiable imports into 
Kenya, except tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts, to apply in addition to the import 
duties, by a war revenue order effective 
August 6, published in the Official Ga- 
zette, Nairobi, August 20. 

At the same time, the excise duties were 
increased on domestically produced sugq, 


tea, and beer. ‘ 


Latvia 
Economic Conditions 


Incorporation into U. S. S. R.—See Es- 
tonia. 
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Lithuania 


Incorporation into U. S. S. R—See 
Estonia. 


Mexico 
Exchange and Finance 


Peso Continues Firm.—The peso re- 
mained exceptionally firm during the 
week ended November 2. November 1 
and 2 were holidays, and, therefore, the 
banking week was short. Nevertheless, 
the sale of dollars to banks exceeded 
the demand, and again the Bank of Mex- 
ico substantially increased its dollar ex- 
change position. There was an abun- 
dance of dollar exchange to meet all 
needs. (American Embassy, Mexico City, 
November 4, 1940.) 

Commercial Law Digests 

Tazation: Tax Exemption Granted 
New Industry.—Tax exemption has just 
been granted a new company formed 
for the manufacture of sewing-machine 
parts and accessories. The exemption 
runs for 5 years from the date of the 
published authorization. No free impor- 
tation of machinery or raw materials is 
specified, and the company is given only 
30 days within which to commence op- 
erations. (Diario Oficial, October 25, 
1940; report of Economic Section, Amer- 
ican Embassy, Mexico, D. F., October 25, 
1940.) 


Morocco 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Maize: Special Export Tax Discon- 
tinued.—_The special export tax of 15 
francs per 100 kilograms gross on maize 
exported from the French Zone of Mo- 
rocco has been discontinued, effective 
August 1, by a “dahir” of August 24, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Officiel of the 
French Zone for September 20. 

[For the announcement of the establish- 


ment of this tax, see COMMERCE Reports of 
May 4, 1940.] 


Netherlands 


Exchange and Finance 


Tax Collections in First 8 Months of 
1940.—-Direct tax receipts during the first 
8 months of 1940 amounted to 109,785,000 
guilders, compared with 109,366,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1939 and 
estimates of 158,780,000 for the 1940 pe- 
riod. Indirect tax receipts amounted to 
284,489,000 guilders, compared with 311,- 
398,000 in 1939 and estimates of 300,353,- 
000 for the 1940 period. The decline in 
indirect tax receipts from the previous 
year is almost entirely the result of lower 
customs collections and dividend and tax 
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receipts. (American Consulate, Amster- 
dam, September 30, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sales Tax and Special Import Duties 
Increased—Exemption for Fruit, Vege- 
tables, Books, Periodicals, and Herring 
Canceled.—The rates of the Netherland 
general sales tax and of the correspond- 
ing special duty on imports, formerly 4 
percent ad valorem generally, but 10 per- 
cent ad valorem on numerous so-called 
nonessentials, have been increased (with 
some exceptions) to 6 percent and 12 
percent ad valorem, respectively, effec- 
tive from October 1, according to Feuille 
Officielle Suisse du Commerce, Bern, Oc- 
tober 1, 1940. The valuations on which 
the special import duty applies now in- 
clude excise and other Netherland in- 
ternal taxes. 

At the same time, the previous exemp- 
tion from sales tax and special import 
duty has been canceled for fruit, flowers, 
fresh and smoked herring, books, and 
periodicals. 

Reductions of Duties and Taxes on Im- 
ports Authorized.—The German Commis- 
sioner for the Occupied Netherland Area 
has authorized the General Secretary of 
the Finance Ministry to reduce or remit 
levies applying to imports, according to 
Feuille Officielle Suisse du Commerce, 
Bern, October 1, 1940. 

Sugar: Crisis Tax Continued.—The 
Netherlands crisis tax on imported and 
domestic sugar and most products con- 
taining sugar, which was established in 
1933 and was to have expired on August 
31, 1940, has been continued in effect for 
1 year by an order of August 30, published 
in Staatscourant No. 169 of August 30-31, 
1940, according to Deutsches Handels- 
Archiv, Berlin, October 1. 


Netherlands 
Indies 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Arrangement Concerning 
Quantitative Trade Restrictions Con- 
cluded with British India.—See India. 

Kapok: Current Export Quota An- 
nounced as 20,000 Metric Tons.—Maxi- 
mum permissible exports of kapok for 
the quota year beginning September 1 
have been established at 20,000 metric 
tons. This preliminary quota represents 
a decrease of 1,500 metric tons from the 
final quota for the preceding quota year. 
(American Consulate General, Batavia, 
October 23, 1940.) 

[As announced in COMMERCE REporTs of 
October 28, 1939, the 1939-40 kapok export 
quota was originally announced as 20,000 


metric tons, but was finally established as 
21,500 metric tons. ] 


Copra: Exports Exempted From 3 Per- 
cent “Defense” Duty—Copra exported 
from Netherlands Indies has been ex- 
empted from payment of the 3-percent 
ad valorem “defense” export duty by a 
recent government decree. (American 
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Consulate General, Batavia, October 23, 
1940.) 


Nicaragua 


Economic Conditions 


A destructive hurricane struck the east 
coast of Nicaragua in October and de. 
stroyed a large part of one town and 
partly wrecked another. The area af. 
fected is not thickly settled, however, anq 
the effect on the country’s economic sit- 
uation was not pronounced. 

Business proceeded at the slower seg- 
sonal pace set in September. Some 
trading activity developed among sup. 
pliers of materials and equipment to cof- 
fee estates as harvesting preparations 
increased, but wholesale and retail sales 
of consumer goods were slow and trade 
in imported merchandise reflected a 
smaller demand. Stocks of cotton piece 
goods are relatively high as a result of 
recent heavy receipts from the United 
States and Japan. 

Prices of imported goods were affected 
by a 15 percent boost in railway rates. 
The cost of living in Managua is expected 
to be still further increased by an ad- 
vance of about 50 percent in electricity 
rates and a probable rise in water rates. 


Unemployment Not Important 


Activity in agriculture, gold mining, 
and highway construction kept unem- 
ployment down. Public pay rolls con- 
tinued at normal levels. Port traffic and 
railway freight movement were some- 
what below the levels of August and Sep- 
tember, when movement of equipment 
for the Pan-American Highway, and im- 
portation of tractors and agricultural 
implements and equipment for planters 
and the Department of Agriculture were 
above normal. 


Credits and Collections 


Caution characterized the extension of 
credits. Seasonal bank loans to coffee 
growers and general farmers were made 
on adequate security, but in volume they 
were not up to those of the corresponding 
period of 1939. In view of the small 
coffee crop expected, the reduced volume 
of credits was not unanticipated. Prob- 
able announcement of new banking and 
exchange laws, to become effective Janu- 
ary 1, has introduced an additional pre- 
cautionary element in bank credits, 
which will undoubtedly continue until 
the full import of the new law becomes 
known. 

Credit conditions as affecting the col- 
lection of foreign drafts were satisfac- 
tory, except as influenced by the diffi- 
culty of obtaining permits to purchase 
foreign exchange. 


The Agricultural Situation 


The second plantings of grains and 
food crops have been completed in most 
regions and prospects are encouraging 
for good harvests, except in the few 
places where grasshoppers are causing 
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damage. Rains have not been as plenti- 
ful as desired in some areas, but on the 
whole they were much more satisfactory 
than during the serious drought of Octo- 
per 1939. 

The coffee crop is expected to be short, 
put the rice harvest will probably be 
sufficient for normal requirements and 
make further importations unnecessary. 
The coming cotton crop is expected to be 
slightly larger than that of the 1939-40 
season despite losses caused by grass- 


hoppers. 


Gold Mining Activity Increased 


Increased activity in gold mining which 
characterized the past year continues as 
additional new machinery comes into 
operation. The year’s total production 
of gold is expected to exceed by a large 
margin the all-time production record 
for Nicaragua of 1939. 


Foreign Trade Shows a Downward Trend 
in October 


Despite absence of official statistics, 
estimates based on import permits indi- 
cate that import volume tended slightly 
downward in October. Foreign trade 
during the third quarter, although show- 
ing the usual declining trend, was larger 
than in the third quarter of 1939. The 
total value of trade for the July to Sep- 
tember period, 1940, was $3,744,000, or 
10 percent above the same period of 1939. 
The gain was due, however, to larger 
imports, since exports declined sharply 
as the coffee season terminated. (Based 
on report from American Commercial 
Attaché, Managua, November 6, 1940.) 


Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Licenses Now Required for All 
Goods —Various products heretofore ex- 
empt from Norwegian export license re- 
quirements have been made subject to 
export license by an order of May 21, pub- 
lished in Meddelelser til tollvesenet Nos. 
9 and 10, Oslo, June 1. Licenses are now 
required for all exports. However, the 
authority to exempt exports from this 
requirement, under specified circum- 
stances, remains in force. 

Stone, cement, ceramics, wood and 
paper products, matches, fish hooks, 
books, and printed matter are included 
among the articles made subject to export 
license requirements by the above order. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Supplementary Income 
Levies.—The State income tax as assessed 
for the fiscal year 1940-41 was increased 
by an extra tax computed on a percent- 
age basis, according to the Oslo press of 
August 30. 

The supplementary tax will amount to 
30 percent of the present tax levied on 
joint stock companies, savings banks, 
consumer and purchasing associations, 
housing companies, mutual life-insurance 
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companies, as well as companies with 
headquarters abroad. The tax on ac- 
crued funds of corporations will not be 
increased. Foreign shareholders are ex- 
empt from the supplementary tax. The 
supplementary tax on individual share- 
holders will be assessed as follows: Classes 
0 and 1, 30 percent; classes 2 and 3, 20 
percent; classes 4 and higher, 10 percent 
of the income tax as levied at present. 
For taxpayers, other than companies, the 
aggregate tax levy for State and munici- 
pal taxes, taxes on bank deposits and the 
old-age benefit taxes may not exceed 90 
percent of the estimated income on the 
basis of the national assessment. (Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Oslo, August 31, 
1940.) 


Panama 
Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—The new Ad- 
ministration has made an auspicious 
start in the management of the national 
finances which, if maintained, should 
produce encouraging results. Having in- 
herited a considerable aggregate of delin- 
quent obligations, secured and unsecured, 
on which interest charges range as high 
as 8 percent, the Secretary of Finance 
and the Comptroller General began early 
to hold conferences with the object of 
putting Panama’s finances in somewhat 
better order. From these studies was 
evolved a plan whereby the Government 
has consolidated overdrafts held by the 
Banco Nacional against a number of 
Government agencies in the amount of 
approximately $400,000 and has bor- 
rowed an additional $675,000 with which 
all overdue accounts will be liquidated, 
making a total loan of approximately 
$1,075,000 bearing interest at 3 percent, 
to be amortized in 24 months. Confi- 
dence is felt that the terms can be met 
through current revenues without im- 
pairing any Government service. To 
this end, economies, including the reor- 
ganization of virtually all departments 
with the intention of substantially reduc- 
ing the personnel, are being worked out. 

The program has created considerable 
optimism in the business community, 
for the reason that many merchants 
with small capital have been complain- 
ing for some time of the burden of 
old Government accounts. Not only are 
all of these old bills being paid up to date, 
but the various Government dependen- 
cies, whose accounts were overdrawn, will 
begin financing themselves through cur- 
rent budgetary revenues. (American 
Embassy, Panama, October 30, 1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Order Regulating Advertising.—A re- 
cent executive order requires all com- 
mercial establishments in Panama, 
regardless of character, to display signs, 
posters, and other advertising matter in 
Spanish. This order is in line with the 
President’s recently announced program 
of preserving the purity of Spanish as the 
Panamanian national language. English 
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or other foreign languages may be dis- 
played, but not as prominently as Span- 
ish. Municipal authorities have ap- 
pointed inspectors to see that the order 
is enforced, although a reasonable period 
of time will be allowed to make the 
change before fines are imposed. 

While the new regulations apply to all 
commercial and industrial establish- 
ments, the names of well-known im- 
ported articles will not have to be 
changed, although publicity matter must 
carry the Spanish translation in larger 
type than the English or other foreign 
language. Neon and other electric signs 
which are not in Spanish either must 
be removed, or larger signs in Spanish 
installed near them. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Panama City.) 


Transport and Communication 


Panama Railroad Co. Sells Two Re- 
tired Vessels—The Panama Railroad’s 
two historic sister ships Ancon and Cris- 
tobal, which were laid up in Canal wa- 
ters several months ago after 30 years 
of service between Cristobal and New 
York, have been sold to the Permanente 
Co., of Oakland, Calif., for $150,000 and 
$75,000, respectively. The new owners 
will reportedly recondition the vessels 


and place them in service. (American 
Embassy, Panama City, October 28, 
1940.) 


* : o 
Philippine Islands 
Economic Conditions 

Business conditions were somewhat 
improved during the week ended Novem- 
ber 9, owing primarily to better economic 
conditions in the United States. Com- 
modity markets in general were much 
firmer, but prices remained stationary 
with the exception of a moderate ad- 
vance in copra and coconut oil and a de- 
cline in rice, in consequence of arrivals 
of the new crop. 

The securities market was much more 
active, with sales for the week totaling 
563,000 pesos, the highest since April. 
Bank clearings in Manila fell below the 
record established during the previous 
week. 

Building permits receded moderately, 
totaling 22, valued at 109,000 pesos, com- 
pared with 19, valued at 119,000 pesos, 
during the previous week. (American 
Consulate, Manila, November 12, 1940.) 

Power production during September 
showed a considerable reduction from 
the all-time August high, totaling 14,- 
869,000 kw. hrs. The cumulative total 
for the first 9 months of 1940 shows an 
increase of nearly 12 percent over the 
previous year. (American Trade Com- 
missioner, Manila.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Procedure Modified—The 
method of assessing real property for 
purposes of taxation is prescribed by 
Commonwealth Act No. 530, approved by 
the Philippine National Assembly on May 
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11, 1940. Owners, or persons charged 
with administering real property and im- 
provements, having a value of 1,000 pesos 
or more, are required to file a sworn 
statement of the actual value of property 
under their ccatrol. The statement 
should be filed with the provincial or city 
assessor and if accepted the declaration 
will be deemed to be the actual value for 
taxation purposes. The statements will 
also be used to eStablish values in ex- 
propriation proceedings. 

First declarations were required to 
have been filed prior to October 1940. 
The act also provides that new declara- 
tions may be filed after July 1, 1941, but 
subsequent declarations must be at least 
1 year apart. 

Tax collections for 1940 are to be made 
under existing assessments and there- 
after in conformity with the provisions of 
the Act. 

Section 2 provides for appeals from de- 
cisions of provincial or city boards by 
creating a Central Board of Tax Appeals 
composed of the Secretaries of Finance, 
Interior, and Justice. (Vol. 38, Official 
Gazette, September 28, 1940, p. 2627.) 

Government contracts: Preference to 
Filipino or American Contractors.—All 
branches, offices, and subdivisions of the 
Government and all Government-owned 
or controlled companies, authorized to 
contract and make disbursements for the 
construction or repair of public works, 
are required to give preference in award- 
ing contracts for such works to Filipino 
or American contractors and dome:*‘c 
entities when the lowest bid of a do- 
mestic bidder is not more than 15 percent 
in excess of the lowest foreign bid. It is 
provided, however, that no foreign bids 
shall be allowed for the construction of 
land, air, and seacoast defenses, arsenals, 
barracks, depots, hangars, landing fields, 
quarters, hospitals, and all other buildings 
and structures required for the national 
defense of the Philippines. “Filipino or 
American contractor” means any citizen 
of the Philippines or of the United States 
habitually established in business and 
engaged in general construction work. 
The term “domestic entity” means any 
corporate body or commercial company 
duly organized and registered under the 
laws of the Philippines, 75 percent of the 
capital of which is owned by citizens of 
the Philippines or of the United States. 
(Commonwealth Act No. 541 of May 26, 
1940, Official Gazette of October 5, 1940.) 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports of Additional Products Made 
Subject to License —Imports into Portu- 
gal of dressed hides and skins, oxhides, 
sole leather, green hides and skins, artifi- 
cial fleece wool of rags and waste, and 
oats, broad beans, and barley were made 
subject to license, by ministerial order No. 
9,670, published in the Diario do Governo 
of October 21 and effective from the 
date of publication. (American Consul- 
ate General, Lisbon, October 23, 1940.) 
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Reexrport and Transit Shipments Made 
Subject to License —Reexportation from 
and transit through Portugal of all goods 
was made subject to license, by a provi- 
sion of order No. 9,670 of October 21. 

Exports of Wide Range of Products 
Made Subject to License.—Exports from 
Portugal of a wide range of products 
were made subject to license authorized 
by the Ministry of Economy, by provision 
of ministerial order No. 9,670 of October 
ai. 

Among the products affected by this 
order are: Olives, olive oil, and olive-oil 
foots, cocoa, sugar, barley, hemp, jute, 
linen, sisal, machinery and parts and 
appliances, ships and vehicles, lumber, 
tobacco, rubber, tungsten and tin ores, 
pitch and tar, lard, salt pork, tallow, sau- 
sage casings, wool, codfish, rice, cotton 
and cotton manufactures, aluminum, oil- 
seeds, fertilizers, and coffee. 

The reported reason for this measure 
is to provide for closer Government con- 
trol over the movement of certain essen- 
tial materials of both domestic and 
foreign origin, the unrestricted exporta- 
tion of which has in some cases operated 
to the prejudice of the country’s internal 
economy. 


Rumania 


Economic Conditions 


lumanian exports during July con- 
tinued to climb, reaching 3,698,500,000 
lei, compared with 2,917,700,000 lei in 
June. The reduced 1940 harvest and the 
loss of agricultural products from Bes- 
sarabia and Dobruja increased depend- 
ence upon oil exports. In July petroleum 
shipments were 2,441,000,000 lei, or 66 
percent of the total. Grain and vegeta- 
bles were second, with 964,000,000 lei, and 
animals and edible animal products third 
with 173,000,000 lei. 

Greater Germany dominated, taking 
75 percent of the total, followed by 
Greece with 6 percent and Italy with 5.8 
percent. Owing to the almost complete 
closjng of the Mediterranean, no exports 
were recorded to Great Britain, Belgium, 
France, and the United States, though 
small quantities of imports were recorded 
from these countries. 

July imports were valued at 2,274,300,- 
000 lei, compared with 2,569,700,000 lei 
in June. Greater Germany supplied 74 
percent, Italy 8.3 percent, and the United 
States 5.6 percent. As no American ves- 
sels arrived at Constantza during July, 
this comparatively large volume of Amer- 
ican imports is apparently due to a delay 
in the recording of the last American 
vessels to unload at Constantza. A few 
imports may have come on Rumanian 
vessels. 

Exports were greatly in excess of im- 
ports in the first 7 months of 1940 
(24,193,500,000 lei as against 17,382,400,- 
000 lei), but most of the trade is under 
clearing agreements, not involving cash 
payments. 
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Trade With Germany Booming 


Exports to Greater Germany during 
the first 7 months aggregated 1,197,063 
metric tons, valued at 10,658,600,000 ej, 
or 43.6 percent of the total value; imports 
were 183,099 tons, valued at 10,861,500,009 
lei, or 62.4 percent of the total value. 
The high unit value for imports is qye 
wholly to high-priced armaments. 

Rumania’s trade balance with Ger. 
many, unfavorable during the winter 
when the Danube was closed to shipping 
has become increasingly favorable. The 
export excess rose from 300,000,000 lej jn 
June to more than 1,000,000,000 lei jn 
July, with petroleum shipments particy- 
larly heavy. 


Incorporation of Bessarabia and North. 
ern Bukovina Into U.S. S. R. 


Two decrees of the Supreme Coungj] 
of the U.S. S. R., dated August 2, 1949, 
provide for the incorporation of the for- 
mer Rumanian territories of Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina into the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. The first 
decree, applying to Bessarabia, provides 
for the formation of a constituent re- 
public of the Union, called the Moldavian 
S.S.R. Its territory will consist of that 
of the former Moldavian A. S.S. R.., with 
the addition of most of the towns and 
counties of Bessarabia. The second de- 
cree provides for the incorporation of 
the northern part of Bukovina and the 
remaining towns and counties of Bess- 
arabia into the Ukrainian S. S. R. In 
each case the towns and counties af- 
fected are named in the decree. The 
Supreme Councils of the Ukrainian and 
Moldavian S. S. R.’s are requested to 
establish permanent boundaries between 
the two republics as now constituted. 
The Moldavian S. S. R. is ordered to 
elect deputies who shall represent it in 
the Supreme Council of the U.S. S. R. 
(From Moscow Pravda, August 9, 1940; 
official Soviet source.) 


Nationalization of Private Industry, 
Banks, Land, Etc., in Bessarabia and 
Northern Bukovina 


By a series of decrees promulgated by 
the Presidium of the Supreme Council of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the laws of the U.S. S. R. have been ap- 
plied to the industrial property, banks, 
etc., in the former Rumanian territories 
of Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina, 
now part of the U.S.S.R. Two decrees 
referring to Bessarabia are translated as 
follows: 


DECREE OF AuUGUsT 15, 1940. I 


In connection with the emancipation of 
Bessarabia and its annexation to the Soviet 
Union and the establishment on the terri- 
tory of Bessarabia of the enforcement Of the 
laws of the U. S. S. R. covering the abolition 
of private ownership of instruments and 
means of production, the Presidium of the 
Supreme Council of the U. S. S. R. decrees: 

1. That from June 28, 1940, the following 
shall be nationalized: 

(a) All banks, other credit institutions, 
loan and savings banks, and also railroad 
and water transport, and means of trans- 
portation, located on the territory of Bess- 
arabia; 
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(o) All industrial enterprises with more 
than 20 employees, or with 10 or more em- 
ployees if a motor of 10 HP or more is 
available. : 

g. To instruct the Councils of People’s 
Commissars of the Ukrainian S. S. R. and of 
the Moldavian S. S. R. to prepare an Official 
jist of industrial enterprises subject to 
nationalization under Par. 1 of this decree. 

3, To instruct the Council of People’s 
Commissars of the U. S. S. R. to present for 
confirmation by the Presidium of the Su- 
reme Council of the U. S. S. R. a list of 
enterprises subject to transfer to the class 
of enterprises under Union control. 

4. That in addition to enterprises listed in 
par. 1, the following are subject to national- 
ization: 

(a) All enterprises of the printing in- 
dustry (typographic, lithographic, zinko- 

aphic) . 

(b) Electric stations, street railways and 
auto-busses. 

(ce) All enterprises of the alcohol industry. 

(d) Trading agencies with an annual turn- 
over in excess of 600,000 lei, and also com- 
mercial wine and petroleum products storage 
agencies. 

(e) Hospitals, large drug-stores, drug 
wholesale agencies, sanatoriums. 

(f) Primary, secondary and high schools, 
and colleges, institutions and universities. 

(g) Motion-picture houses, theatres, sport 
stadiums, museums and picture galleries. 

(h) Large hotels, large apartment houses, 
and also dwellings the owners of which have 
left Bessarabia as refugees. 


5. To instruct the Councils of People’s 


Commissars of the Ukrainian S. S. R. and 
the Moldavian S. S. R. to prepare an official 
list of the enterprises, houses and institu- 
tions subject to nationalization under Par. 4 
of this decree. 


DEcREE OF AucusrT 15, 1940 11 


In connection with the emancipation 
of Bessarabia and its annexation to the 
Soviet Union, the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Council of the U. S. S. R. decrees 
as follows: 

1. To recognize as effective, from June 28, 
1940, on the whole territory of Bessarabia, 
the Soviet laws covering the nationalization 
of land, in accordance with the decree ‘“Con- 
cerning the land” adopted by the second 
All-Russian Congress of Soviets of October 
26 (November 8) 1917, affirming therefore 
that all the land of Bessarabia, with its 
metal and mineral deposits, its forests, its 
waters, is the property of the State, that is, 
a possession of all the people. 

2. To instruct the Councils of Peoples 
Commissars of the Ukraine S. S. R. and the 
Moldavian S. S. R. promptly to apply on 
the territory of Bessarabia all measures 
connected with the transfer of all land to 
the working peasants for utilization without 
term and without cost. 


Identical decrees, also dated August 15, 
1940, were passed by the Presidium of the 
Supreme ouncil of the U.S. S. R. in rela- 
tion to the territory of the northern part 
of Bukovina, except that the Ukranian 
S.S. R. is the sole authority to prepare 
lists of enterprises to be nationalized, 
and to apply the measures for nationali- 
zation of the land. 

(From: Moscow Pravda, August 16, 
1940; official Soviet source.) 


Transport and Communication 


Shipments Encounter Difficulties —As 
a result of the diversion of locomotives 
for the evacuation of Rumanian troops 
and equipment from Transylvania, rail 
shipments moved with great difficulty 
over major lines through Transylvania. 
Shipments to Giurgiu for transshipment 
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on barges were also delayed. 
Legation, Bucharest.) 


(American 


Sierra Leone 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exportation of All Products to All Areas 
Made Subject to License-——Exportation 
of all products to all areas has been made 
subject to license in Sierra Leone, by an 
order effective August 5, published in the 
Royal Gazette, Freetown, August 8. 
[Heretofore licenses were required for the 
exportation of only specified food products, 


raw materials, gold, and diamonds. See 
COMMERCE REPorRTS of November 25, 1939.] 


Spain 


Commercial Law Digests 


Trade-Marks and Trade Names Must 
Be in Spanish.—The text of a slight 
modification to the regulations set forth 
in the Orders of May 20 and July 8, 
1940, as concerns the exceptions to the 
obligation to use the Spanish language 
in trade-marks, trade names, and names 
of commercial and industrial establish- 
ments appeared in the Official Bulletin 
of the State for September 13, 1940. 

Article 2 of the original Orders ex- 
cepted from this obligation trade-marks 
deposited at the International Office at 
Bern, Switzerland, prior to July 8, 1940. 
However, as it has been found that many 
well-known names are widely registered 
without having passed through the In- 
ternational Office at Bern, it has been 
deemed advisable to change this article 
to read as follows: 

“2. Trade-marks deposited or regis- 
tered in the International Office at Bern 
or in foreign registers, prior to the date 
of this Order.” 

(American Commercial Attaché, Ma- 
drid.) 


Surinam 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Marking Required on Foods, 
Etc., Containing Dangerous or Poisonous 
Ingredients—Foods and other articles 
containing ingredients which are poison- 
ous or dangerous to health, offered for 
sale in Surinam (Netherland Guiana), 
are required to be conspicuously marked 
to indicate their poisonous or dangerous 
character, with directions for use to pre- 
vent poisoning or deleterious effects, by a 
decree of May 30 (Gouvernementsblad 
No. 71), published in the Gouvernements 
Advertentie Blad of June 1. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


The general index of industrial pro- 
duction in Sweden dropped from 106 
(1935=100) in August to 105 in Septem- 
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ber, many industries showing marked 
drops from the previous month. For 
September 1939 this index was 124. 

Bankruptcies for October registered an 
increase over September, numbering 127 
against 109. Protested bills in October 
were 2,827, totaling 1,900,000 crowns, com- 
pared with 2,850 in September, amount- 
ing to 1,500,000 crowns. 

The Government has asked for an ad- 
ditional appropriation this fiscal year for 
starting construction on two light 
cruisers. (Cablegram from Stockholm, 
November 15, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Trade Payments with Belgium to be 
Cleared Through Berlin.—Payments re- 
lating to trade with Belgium are cleared 
through the German Clearing Office, 
under a provisional agreement with Ger- 
many. Payments are made through the 
German-Swedish clearing account and 
the German clearing account with Bel- 
gium. The agreement applies to pay- 
ments for Belgian products imported 
into Sweden and Swedish products im- 
ported into Belgium after September 7, 
1940. (American Legation, Stockholm, 
October 2, 1940.) 


. 
Syria 

Economic Conditions 
Business slowed down in September, 
following the sharp rise in commodity 
prices during August. Trading in food- 
stuffs, however, remained brisk. Credits 
were tight and collections continued 
slow. In view of suspension of trade with 
adjacent countries since the collapse of 
France, various measures have been 
adopted to conserve available supplies and 
prevent price advances; these include an 
embargo on export of most products, 
rationing and regulation of numerous 
classes of goods. ‘American Consulate 

General, Beirut, October 14, 1940.) 


Tanganyika 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Surtaxr Imposed on All Duti- 
able Imports Except Tobacco Products.— 
A surtax of one-tenth of the import du- 
ties was imposed on all dutiable imports 
into Tanganyika, except tobacco and to- 
bacco products, to apply in addition to 
the import duties, by a war revenue 
order effective August 6, published in the 
Tanganyika Territory Gazette, Dar es 
Salaam, August 6. 

At the same time, the excise duties 
were increased on domestically produced 
beer, sugar, and tea. 


Turkey 


Economic Conditions 


The international situation continued 
as an adverse influence on Turkey’s busi- 
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ness during the third quarter of 1940. 
Foreign trade, previously upset by dislo- 
cation of markets and sources of supply, 
was further disturbed by disruption of 
shipping in the Mediterranean, follow- 
ing Italy’s entry into the war. Old stocks 
helped sustain industrial activity. Do- 
mestic trade was beginning to feel a 
shortage of imported products. Com- 
mercial transactions remained on a cash 
basis. Good yields were indicated for 
most crops and prices were well main- 
tained despite uncertain export pros- 
pects. 
Foreign Trade 


The foreign-trade trend was down- 
ward during July-August, with the de- 
cline in imports (£T8,498,000 against 
£T25,735,000 in same period 1939) ex- 
ceeding that of exports (£T8,056,000 
against £T16,085,000). The Turkish 
pound (£T) was quoted around $0.75 at 
end of September 1940 against $0.71 end 
of June. 

In the first 8 months of 1940 exports 
were slightly higher in value than in the 
comparable period of 1939, the respec- 
tive figures being £T74,741,000 and 
£T73,584,000; imports, on the other 
hand, were sharply lower at £T49,108,000 
against £T94,039,000. Part of the gain 
in exports was attributed to higher 
prices, as the volume was considerably 
smaller (492,791 tons against 690,826). 

Exports from the United States to 
Turkey in the third quarter dropped to 
$1,062,000 from $2,350,000 in 1939, 
whereas imports into the United States 
advanced to $3,157.000 from $927,000, 
according to American figures. In the 
first 9 months gains occurred in both 
directions, exports to Turkey reaching 
$7,158,000 ($6,696,000 in 1939), and 
imports from Turkey $11,852,000 
($8,558,000). 

During August a commercial agree- 
ment was signed between Turkey and 
Yugoslavia. This follows agreements al- 
ready concluded with Germany and Ru- 
mania. 

With disruption of Mediterranean 
shipping, serious consideration has been 
directed to the feasibility of the overland 
route to Basra, Iraq; in fact, some ship- 
ments via this route were reported al- 
ready under way. 


Domestic Trade 


The growing shortage of imported 
products was more keenly felt in domestic 
trade circles during the third quarter, 
although the turn-over was still fairly 
active. At the same time, the increasing 
difficulty of obtaining new supplies 
caused a rise in prices, despite Govern- 
ment control measures. Although banks 
report a highly liquid condition, the re- 
strictive credit policy has not been modi- 
fied, so that commercial transactions 
continued almost entirely on a cash basis. 


Industry and Agriculture 


Industrial activity was steady during 
the quarter, being sustained by old stocks. 
Future operations, however, are rendered 
uncertain by the low supply of raw mate- 
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rials and difficulty in obtaining machin- 
ery and spare parts. 

Most crops are above normal, notably 
cereals and cotton; tobacco yield is 
slightly larger and quality is superior. 
Despite bumper crops and uncertainty 
over exports, prices have been fairly 
steady. Shipments are currently re- 
stricted chiefly to adjacent countries. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Istan- 
bul, October 18, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Further Rise in Note Circulation.-- 
Note circulation of the Central Bank in- 
creased by £T15,100,000 during the third 
quarter of 1940 (in millions of Turkish 
pounds: 356.7 on September 28 against 
341.6 on June 29 and 278.3 on September 
30, 1939). On the other hand, the Bank’s 
holdings of gold and foreign exchange 
readily convertible into gold declined by 
almost £T1,800,000 during the quarter 
(108.6 on September 28 against 110.4 on 
June 29 and 35.9 on September 30, 1939). 

Bank deposits are reported to be in- 
creasing for the first time since the out- 
break of war. In view of their restricted 
credit dealings during this time, nearly 
all of the banks are in an extremely liquid 
position. ‘(American Commercial At- 
taché, Istanbul, October 14, 1940.) 

Customs Receipts Drop Sharply.—Cus- 
toms receipts during August were only 
about £T1,800,000, compared with normal 
monthly collections of £T5,500,000 to 
£T6,000,000. The decline is greater than 
expected, and the extent to which it will 
be offset by increased returns from Gov- 
ernment monopolies remains to be seen. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Istanbul, 
October 14, 1940.) 

Exchange Rate Higher.—The official 
rate set for the Turkish pound was 
slightly over U.S.$0.75 at the end of Sep- 
tember, compared with about U.S.$0.71 at 
the end of June. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Istanbul, October 14, 1940.) 


Uganda 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Surtax Imposed on All Dutiable 
Imports Except Tobacco Products.—A 
surtax of one-tenth of the import duties 
was imposed on all dutiable imports into 
Uganda, except tobacco and _ tobacco 
products, to apply in addition to the im- 
port duties, by an order effective August 
6, published in the Uganda Gazette, 
Entebbe, August 6. 

At the same time, the excise duties 
were increased on domestically produced 
sugar, tea, and manufactured tobacco. 


Union of 
South Africa 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Income Tax Rate In- 
crease.—The companies income rate has 
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been increased from 2s. 6d. (12.5 percent) 
to 3s. (15 percent), the rate on diamong 
mines from 3s. to 3s. 6d. (17.5 percent) , 
and the amount of normal tax and super. 
tax payable by individuals is subject to g 
20-percent surtax. The gold mines spe. 
cial contribution has been advanced from 
9 percent to 11 percent. (Additiona) 
Taxation Act No. 34 of September 16, 
1940, Union Gazette Extraordinary, Sep. 
tember 17. See COMMERCE REPorTS of 
August 24, 1940, p. 721, for additiong} 
details on basic rates.) 


Transport and Communication 


Announcement by Railway Adminis. 
tration—The Railway Administration 
has announced that it will not accept 
any export citrus fruit from the morning 
of September 15 until further notice. 
(American Consulate General, Johannes- 
burg, September 18, 1940.) 

Capetown Harbor Continues Crowded 
With Ships Diverted via the Cape—The 
harbor at Capetown continues to be 
crowded with shipping from all parts of 
the world—vessels formerly using the 
Mediterranean route to and from the 
East but now diverted via the Cape. 
There is great pressure for berthing 
space, so that ships quite often have to 
lie outside the harbor for 2 days or occa- 
sionally even longer, before space is avail- 
able. 

During August 1940, 10 ships, on an 
average, were reportedly lying in the 
outer harbor awaiting space at one or 
another of the 16 berths in the harbor, 
Eighteen berths are expected to be avail- 
able by June 1941. During August, 282 
deep-sea ships called at Capetown, ccm- 
pared with 136 in August 1939—not in- 
cluding coasters, fishing craft, or trawl- 
ers, the number of which is reported to 
equal approximately the 129 calling in 
August 1939. 


U.S.S.R. 


Economic Conditions 
Incorporation of Baltic countries into 
U. S. S. R.—See Estonia. 
Incorporation of Bessarabia and 
Northern Bukovina into U. S. S. R—See 
Rumania. 


Transport and Comunimcation 


Pipelines To Be Built—Production of 
oil by the Gruzneft (Gruzian petroleum 
trust) in Mirzaani and Patara-Sharaki, 
where wells have been producing for only 
a year, has grown so rapidly that the 
refineries in the neighborhood cannot 
transport their production to the railroad. 
As there is insufficient storage capacity 
available, it has been decided to build a 
pipeline from Patara-Sharaki to Kach- 
reti, 68 kilometers long. Reservoirs at 
Patara-Sharaki will accommodate 1,000 
metric tons, and a collector pipeline will 
join the two fields. In each field a single 
collector line connects all individual 
wells. At Mirzaani underground tanks 
for 3,000 tons are provided. (From 
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izvestia, August 29, 1940; official Soviet 
source.) 

Northern Port of Moscow.—The North- 
ern Port of the city of Moscow, on the 
moscow-Volga canal, has taken a promi- 
nent place in the shipping movement in 
the capital. Diesel-driven boats carry 
goods to and from the city in all direc- 
tions. Donets coal, lumber, and timber 
cargoes, barges loaded with fuelwood, and 
just now loads of vegetables, potatoes, cu- 
cumbers, and cabbages, arrive in the port. 
Outward bound, to the north to Kalinin 
where rail connection is made, go quan- 
tities of boxes, barrels, and bales con- 
taining tertile goods, drugs and medi- 
cines, machines of all kinds, furniture, 
and household goods. 

All work in the port is mechanized, and 
cranes, conveyors, bunker scales, and 
other machines replace hand labor. The 
workmen are highly trained and efficient; 
the women brigades, of which there are 
several, regularly exceed their work- 
quota. The general plan of goods han- 
dling for the port this year has been 
raised over that for 1939, but, as last 
year’s plan was exceeded, so this year the 
quota should be surpassed, and the port 
should clear the thousands of tons of 
freight offered daily. By 1942, it is esti- 
mated, 1,500,000 metric tons of goods 
will pass through this port. (From Mos- 
cow Izvestia, August 24, 1940; official 
source.) 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


Payments Agreement Signed with 
Chile—A payments agreement was 
signed with Chile, and Treasury Orders 
effective November 11 provide for pay- 
ments by Chilean residents to United 
Kingdom residents through a Chilean 
special account. Arrangements have 
been made for payments of certain types 
of income in sterling from Chilean ster- 
ling-area accounts with United Kingdom 
banks registered at the Bank of Eng- 
land, which Chilean residents are per- 
mitted in certain circumstances to main- 
tain for meeting personal expenditure. 
Exports from the United Kingdom to 
Chile must be paid for in sterling from a 
Chilean special account. 

Rumanian Funds Frozen.—All funds of 
Rumania and its nationals located in 
the United Kingdom have been frozen 
since October 11. Permission of the 
Treasury is required for any payment of 
funds or transfer of gold or securities 
held in the name of that country or its 
nationals. Permission was granted to 
honor confirmed credits and to complete 
certain transactions entered into prior to 
October 11. (Notice of the Treasury, 
October 12, 1940.) 

Financing of Shipments Restricted to 
“Approved” Ships—Banks and bankers 
were informed that after November 14 no 
application for approval or registration 
of credits in respect of shipments by 
sea will be approved unless the goods are 
carried on an “approved” ship. “Ap- 
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proved” ships are vessels sailing under 
one of the flags of the British Empire 
(except Eire), Norway, Poland, Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Sweden, United States, 
or vessels chartered to the Ministry of 
Shipping or to a national of the British 
Empire (except Eire), or a vessel holding 
a ship warrant. (Bank of England, FE 
Notice 108, November 11, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Machine Drills: Alternative Specific 
Rates of Import Duty Abolished.—The 
import duty on twist drills, bit stock drills, 
and machine bits for wood, not exceeding 
14 inch in diameter, has been fixed at 20 
percent ad valorem, by a United King- 
dom Treasury order, effective October 1. 
Heretofore, these articles have been sub- 
ject to alternative specific rates of im- 
port duty according to diameter, or 20 
percent ad valorem, whichever was the 
greater. (American Embassy, London, 
October 16, 1940.) 

Linseed: Rate of Drawback Increased.— 
An increase from 20s. 6d. per ton to 30s. 
per ton in the rate of drawback of duty 
on linseed used in the manufacture of 
linseed oil, effective October 9, was an- 
nounced by the United Kingdom Treas- 
ury on October 3. (American Embassy, 
London, October 17, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


Shipbuilding Industry Grapples With 
Problem of Shortening Days.—With days 
becoming shorter, industrialists every- 
where in the United Kingdom, and partic- 
ularly shipbuilders because so much of 
their work is done out of doors where arti- 
ficial lighting after blackout time has to 
be restricted, are giving much attention 
to the problem of adjusting working hours 
to get the maximum results from daylight 
hours. 

An experimental lighting scheme during 
blackout hours, fitted up this summer 
on the Clyde and Tyne as a result of co- 
operation between shipbuilding employ- 
ers and unions and the Government de- 
partments concerned, is reported to have 
been favorably commented on by practi- 
cal men who have been given the opportu- 
nity of inspecting it. It is believed that 
many of the difficulties encountered af- 
ter dark last winter will be obviated dur- 
ing coming months. However, since it is 
agreed that daylight is to be preferred to 
even the best artificial lighting, adjust- 
ments in working hours are expected to 
be made. (Lloyd’s List and Shipping Ga- 
zette, October 9, 1940.) 

Shipyard Labor Unions Expect An- 
other Wartime Bonus.—The application 
for a weekly increase of 10s. in wages 
for shipyard labor, submitted to the 
Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation in 
September, is generally expected in la- 
bor circles to result in an increase of 
5s.. which would bring the wartime 
bonus increase up to 12s. weekly (in- 
cluding the 2s. advance conceded early 
in September 1939 on a pre-war claim). 
(Lloyd’s List and Shipping Gazette, Sep- 
tember 27, 1940.) 
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Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


Seasonal influences accounted for 
Uruguay’s October commercial improve- 
ment over September. Increased activity 
in domestic manufacturing, particularly 
cotton and woolen textiles, shoes, and 
rubber goods, reflected a 5 to 10 percent 
increase in retail sales of those commodi- 
ties. Stocks of manufactured goods were 
appreciably reduced and the month-end 
activity of the cotton mills was chiefly 
devoted to filling recently placed orders. 


Crop and Pastoral Conditions 


Recent Government estimates of all 
principal cereals indicate that only the 
acreage sown to oats and barley exceeded 
similar sowings of the previous year. 
The wheat and linseed crops are late 
but satisfactory in all sections of the 
country, and if conditions are favorable 
the yields may approach those of the 
previous harvest. The Bank of the Re- 
public states that there are on hand 
between 25,000 and 30,000 tons of lin- 
seed from last year’s crop, which is dif- 
ficult to move owing to price declines. 
The Government is contemplating ac- 
quiring the entire stock from the 
farmers. 

Wool exports for the complete wool 
year October 1, 1939, to September 30, 
1940, were 104,933 bales, compared with 
126,225 bales in the preceding wool year, 
a decrease of 17 percent. The United 
States acquired 36,371 bales of the 1939-— 
40 clip as against 16,532 bales in the 
previous season, an increase of 122 per- 
cent. 

The 1939-40 clip has been liquidated, 
except for a small remnant which will be 
carried over. Wool sales for the 1940-41 
clip, which is just beginning, have passed 
25,000 bales, most of which has been con- 
tracted for by the United States. Brisk 
buying has forced prices steadily up- 
wards. Local agents report that all avail- . 
able space on ships to New York and 
Boston have been booked up to the end 
of the year, mostly to care for wool ship- 
ments. ' 

Shipments of hides and skins also in- 
creased appreciably in October, value of 
exports to the United States reaching 
$234,118, as against $79,762 for Septem- 
ber. Great Britain, too, is reported to 
have been purchasing increasing quanti- 
ties of hides, and Japanese firms are 
showing interest. 

Exports of chilled meat for September 
were 3,955 metric tons, compared to 
4,282 tons in August. Cumulative ex- 
ports of chilled meat for the first 9 
months of 1940 reached 55,515 metric 
tons, an increase of 9 percent, as com- 
pared to the 50,912 tons shipped in the 
corresponding months of 1939. The 
meat contract with Great Britain which 
expired on October 15 has not yet been 
renewed, but an announcement is ex- 
pected shortly. Great Britain, which 
has taken an average of about 4,000 tons 
of meat per month, is expected to con- 
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tinue to purchase on more or less the 
same scale. As meat exports to that na- 
tion during the past 4 years have aver- 
aged between 60 and 65 percent of the 
total exports, this amount would be suffi- 
cient to sustain the cattle industry. 


Construction Activity Down 


Improved weather conditions generally 
stimulate building, but construction ac- 
tivities during October continued to 
diminish, largely because of the increased 
cost of building materals. Few large 
projects were initiated during the month. 
Activities were confined chiefly to finish- 
ing those already nearing completion, to 
the renovation of homes, and construc- 
tion of some coast resort residences. 


Foreign Trade 


On the basis of fixed customs valua- 
tions, which are substantially below ac- 
tual values, imports into Uruguay during 
September amounted to 7,668,000 pesos, 
compared with 4,788,000 pesos for August 
1940. Exportation in September reached 
4,595,000 pesos, compared with 4,057,000 
pesos in the previous month. Total im- 
portations in the first 9 months of 1940 
were valued at 50,255,000 pesos, com- 
pared with 48,579,000 pesos in the corre- 
sponding period of 1939. Exports in the 
first 9 months of 1940 were 176,682,000 
pesos, or slightly below the 79,767,000 
pesos exported in the same months of 
last year. Imports from the United 
States for the January to September 1940 
period were 5,973,000 pesos, while exports 
to the United States were 11,985,000 
pesos. This amount does not include 
linseed to the value of $1,736,000 shipped 
to the United States via Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. September was the first 
month of the current year in which im- 
portations exceeded the value of exports, 
but the change is attributed to substan- 
tial arrivals of petroleum during the 
month. (Based on report from the Office 
of the American Commercial Attaché, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, November 2, 
1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange for Books and Magazines 
from United States.—Controlled ex- 
change in the amount of $5,000 for the 
purchase of textbooks, technical books, 
and magazines from the United States 
was announced by the Control Commis- 
sion on October 16. ‘American Lega- 
tion, Montevideo, November 2, 1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Government Contracts: Regulation of 
Bids.—A new decree regulates the proce- 
dure to be followed in answering calls for 
bids by the Uruguayan Ministry of Fi- 
nance and the various offices under its 
control. Practically all purchases by the 
Ministry and its offices are made locally, 
and while the procedure established by 
the mew decree does not differ basically 
from that customarily followed in Uru- 
guay, it is now required that bids must be 
presented in duplicate, the original on 
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“stamped” paper, prices must be quoted 
in Uruguayan pesos and include con- 
tainers, packing, cartage, etc., and bids 
must be maintained for 60 days from date 
of opening. Each bid must be accom- 
panied by a certificate of the Bank of the 
Republic, showing the deposit therein of 
5 percent of the value of the bid; on ac- 
ceptance, the deposit must be increased 
to 10 percent. (Report of American 
Commercial Attaché, October 30, 1940; 
Diario Oficial, October 29, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


Rates Increased on Central Uruguayan 
Railway and Subsidiaries—An increase 
of 10 percent on all rates of the Central 
Uruguayan Railway and subsidiaries was 
to go into effect October 15. The man- 
ager of this British-owned railway stated, 
however, that the estimated increase in 
revenue would not cover the higher cost 
of fuel caused by the war. He reiterated 
the difficulty the company had encoun- 
tered in paying even small dividends since 
1930, when the Uruguayan peso began to 
depreciate seriously in terms of the 
pound sterling. On the other hand, the 
manager of the State Railways stated in 
an interview that no increase in rates is 
contemplated, regardless of the higher 
cost of materials—the reason being that 
the State Railways are run primarily as a 
public service and the amount of money 
they may lose is not considered so impor- 
tant as the rendering of useful service. 
(American Consulate General, Monte- 
video, September 9, 1940.) 


Yugoslavia 


Economic Conditions 


September’s mercantile credit situation 
remained restricted as in August. Col- 
lections were further affected by exten- 
sion of hostilities to the Mediterranean. 
Foreign trade has been limited to coun- 
tries trading only on a barter basis. Some 
progress was reported in collections of 
outstanding accounts, but current do- 
mestic business is largely on a cash hasis. 
Seven bankruptcies and 2 compulsory 
settlements were noted in September, as 
compared with 4 and 13, respectively, a 
year ago. (Office of American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Belgrade, October 19, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Clearing Rate for Reichsmark In- 
creased.—Following an agreement of the 
German-Yugoslav Economic Committee, 
the exchange rate for the reichsmark 
under the clearing agreement with Ger- 
many was increased from 14.80 to 17.82 
dinars per reichsmark, effective for pay- 
ments of merchandise ordered after 
September 30. (American Consulate, 
Belgrade, September 30, 1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Income Tar Law Amend- 
ed.—To meet increasing demands on the 
yearly budget a number of modifications 
have been made in the basic tax laws. 
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Among these is an increase of the 

on individuals—from 10 percent to 12 
percent in the basic rate, while the super. 
tax now ranges from 4 to 20 percent 
instead of the former 2 to 12 percent rate. 

Income of corporations is also syb. 
jected to higher rates, the upper limits 
of the sliding scale being raised from 19 
percent to 20 percent. Dividends, for. 
merly taxed at the flat rate of 10 per. 
cent, which was deductible at the souree 
are now taxed on a progressive scale 
ranging from a minimum of 10 percent 
to a maximum of 25 percent. Incoming 
information does not reveal the methog 
of collection but it is presumed that the 
amount of the tax imposed will continye 
to be deducted at the source of the 
earnings. 

The ultimate result of all changes in 
direct taxation, estimated in the light of 
prevailing business prospects, is expected 
to be an increase of 970 dinars for the 
1940-41 fiscal year. (Based on “Yugo. 
slav Budget for 1940-41,” reported by the 
American Commercial Attaché, Bel. 
grade, September 25, 1940.) 
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Trade-Mark Applications 


Further information regarding the fo]. 
lowing trade-marks may be obtained 
from the Division of Commercial Laws. 


Argentina.—The following  trade- 
marks, published in the Boletin Oficial 
of October 29, 1940, have been reported 
by the Office of the American Commer- 
cial Attache, Buenos Aires, November 6, 
1940. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be filed in Ar- 
gentina before December 2, 1940. 





‘Trade-mark Class Trade-mark Class 


Brockway 12 Certified | 2 
76 14 Quinn | 4 
Priscilla 16 A.B | 

Advance 22 . usoy » 





Brazil—The following trade-mark, 
published in the Official Gazette of Octo- 
ber 26, 1940, has been reported by the 
office of the American Commercial At- 
taché, Rio de Janeiro, October 30, 1940. 
Opposition to the registration of this 
trade-mark must be filed in Brazil within 
60 days from date of publication. 





‘Trade-mark Commodity 


Heavy Flex | Leather belting. 





Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following 
trade lists, of which mimeographed 
copies may be obtained by American firms 
from the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce or its district or cooper- 
ative offices by referring to the titles. 
The price is $1 a list for each country. 

Business firms, Madeira Islands. 

Seeds and bulbs, importers and dealers, 
Bolivia. 

Seeds and bulbs, importers, dealers, grow: 
ers, and exporters, Guatemala. 

Soap, manufacturers, Colombia. 
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News by Commodities 


Aeronautical Products 


g Argentina.—Under auspices of _the 
Bureau of Civil Aeronautics, 10 civilian 
planes of various flying clubs departed 
on October 18 for Rio de Janeiro, to par- 
ticipate in the celebration of Brazilian 
aviation week. Six German, three 
American, and one French plane com- 
prised the group. (American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Buenos Aires.) 

Argentina.—Production records of the 
Cordoba factory were made public at the 
recent aeronautical exhibit in Buenos 
Aires. For the 12 years ending with 
1939, the factory produced 258 planes, 
described as follows: 33 Avro Gosport; 
8 Dewoitine; 10 Bristol; 110 models of 
jocal design, mostly for military pur- 
poses; and 91 Focke Wulf training planes. 
Engine production under license included 
42 Lorraine 420-horsepower engines from 
1930 to 1933; 45 Wright Cyclone 620- 
horsepower engines from 1934 to 1937; 
and 50 Siemens Halske 145-horsepower 
engines under construction during 1940. 
Plane production during 1940 included 
several units of an American pursuit 
plane being built under license; a 50- 
horsepower light plane; and some addi- 
tional Focke Wulfs for the Army and 
Bureau of Civil Aeronautics. 

From 1932 to date, the factory has re- 
paired 575 planes and 515 engines and 
since 1928 has built 389 and repaired 280 
propellers. 

The factory also plans to build the 
Rhoen-Bussard glider, under a license 
previously acquired from Germany. One 
has already been completed and was 
displayed at the exhibit. 

Proposed armament legislation, in- 
cluding a provision for extending activi- 
ties of the Cordoba factory, is expected 
to further the development of the na- 
tional aeronautical industry. The Ar- 
gentine press is stressing the importance 
of developing a full-fledged aviation in- 
dustry in Argentina to make the country 
independent of foreign_ suppliers. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Buenos 
Aires.) 


Automotive Products 
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Beverages 


B@ Colombia.—While Colombia is not an 
important wine-consuming country, it is 
believed that the present inability of 
Colombian importers to obtain wines 
from Europe offers an opportunity for 
the sale of American wines. 

Local wine production is insignificant, 
the country depending upon imports, 
which amounted to 389,879 liters (1 
liter=1.0567 quarts) valued at $US187,- 
547 in 1938, and to 398,925 liters, valued 
at $199,931, in 1939. Of the total 
amount imported the United States sup- 
plied only 5.1 percent, by volume, in 
1938, and 3.8 percent in 1939. Italy and 
France were the principal suppliers in 
1939, with 35.0 and 33.5 percent, respec- 
tively, followed by Portugal (14.8 per- 
cent) and Spain (7.2 percent). Chile, 
Germany, and other countries each fur- 
nished smaller quantities of wines to 
Colombia than did the United States. 

High prices resulting from high duties, 
internal taxes, and transportation costs 
are chiefly responsible for the extremely 
low per capita wine consumption of 
about 0.039 quarts among Colomb‘a’s 
8,701,816 population. Colombian wine 
dealers are said not to be convinced of 
the quality of United States table wines 
(table wines account for about one-third 
of to‘al Colombian imports), and appear 
to be mainly interested in securing these 
from Chile while the normal sources of 
supply are closed. Choice American 
wines are regarded as generally superior 
to those produced elsewhere in the 
Western Hemisphere but inferior to the 
European product. 

It is believed, therefore, that in any 
attempts to promote the sale of Ameri- 
can wines in Colombia, exporters should 
emphasize quality and none but the best 
qualities should be offered. In view of 
the good quality of certain United States 
champagnes and choice light wines, it 
might be well to feature these products 
in sales efforts. 

Wines, except medicinal, are grouped 
in class IV (last in priority) by the Co- 
lombian Office of Exchange and Export 
Control. No exchange has been re- 
leased during 1940 at commercial bank- 
ing rates, although the Stabilization 
Fund has made it possible to remit ex- 
change at a rate of 1.95 pesos per dollar 
(the commercial banking rate is now 
1.755 pesos). (American Commercial 
Attaché, Bogota.) 

@ Hong Kong.—Requirements of foreign 
wines in Hong Kong apparently are be- 
ing filled from existing stocks, which are 
probably sufficient for at least 1 year. 

No wine is produced in Hong Kong 
other than so-called Chinese “wine” 
which is not a true wine but a distilled 
beverage. Chinese “wines” are con- 


sumed by the Chinese (96 percent of 
the total population of Hong Kong) who 
are not, in general, consumers of Amer- 
ican or other foreign wines. 

Official statistics of Hong Kong wine 
imports (a fairly accurate indication of 
wine consumption) show a total of 39,- 
000 gallons in 1939, of which France, 
Germany, the Netherlands, and Italy 
supplied 15,000 and the United Kingdom, 
Japan, Spain, Portugal and Colonies, 
24,000 gallons. Imports from the United 
States totalled 12 gallons. 

During the first 6 months of 1940, the 
usual imports of French wines were re- 
ceived in Hong Kong. There were no- 
ticeable increases in wines from Aus- 
tralia, but practically none from the 
United States. 

Offers have recently been received by 

Hong Kong dealers from French Indo- 
china, where the cheapest quality of red 
and white wines are marketed both in 
bottles and barrels. ‘(American Con- 
sulate General, Hong Kong.) 
@ Philippine Islands —A good market 
for United States wines exists in the 
Philippine Islands, and it will probably 
improve in 1941, during which it is ex- 
pected that stocks of French and Italian 
wines will become exhausted. Accord- 
ing to a leading local merchant, it has 
been impossible to obtain French wines 
for the past 6 months, and Spanish wines 
are obtainable only at high costs. For 
this reason, Spanish wines are now in 
limited demand. 

The principal competition up to the 
time that the European war made ship- 
ments impossible, came from France and 
Spain. The more popular types of wines 
are clarets and sauternes, with clarets 
and various types of ports predominating 
among American wines. There is prac- 
tically no competition from locally made 
products. No estimates of consumption 
are available, but the market can be 
gaged with fair accuracy from the fol- 
lowing official import figures that are on 
a liquidation rather than an arrival 
basis: 1,574,338 pesos (691,444 from 
United States) in 1938, and 1,733,325 
(434,322 from United States) in 1939. 

There is a general revenue tax assessed 
on American wines, but there are no 
duties. ‘(American Consulate, Manila.) 


Chemicals 


@ United Kingdom.—The Association of 
British Chemical Manufacturers in a re- 
cently released annual report states that 
the services of the association have been 
offered to the main Government depart- 
ments concerned with the prosecution 
of the war. Prior to hostilities the asso- 
ciation undertook the investigations of 
production and stocks for principal 
chemical commodities. Its chief function 
in the early months of the war period 
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consisted in keeping members informed 
of, and helping them to adjust them- 
selves to, current regulations and restric- 
tions, especially in regard to import and 
export licenses, control schemes, and war 
risks insurance. Expansion of various 
Government departments into unfamil- 
iar fields gave the association an op- 
portunity of providing assistance on in- 
numerable technical points. 

In conformity with the wish of the Ex- 
port Council that export groups should 
be based as far as possible on existing 
trade associations, a Fine Chemical Ex- 
port Group and a Pharmaceutical Ex- 
port Group were initiated by the associa- 
tion. Three affiliated associations com- 
bined to form a Pest Control Chemicals 
Export Group, and another affiliated as- 
sociation formed a Pigment Colour Mak- 
ers’ Export Group. Although quite inde- 
pendent of the association, all these 
groups work in the closest cooperation 
with the association, and operate from 
the same address. A Chemical Plant Ex- 
port Group was inaugurated, but later 
became a subgroup of a plant and ma- 
chinery export group. A Dyestuffs Ex- 
port Group operates from Manchester. 
A Heavy Chemical Export Group is also 
operating in liaison with the association. 


Agricultural Chemicals 


@ British Malaya.—Exports of phosphate 
rock from Christmas Island, located 
about 200 miles south of Java and incor- 
porated in the settlement of Singapore, 
totaled 64,651 long tons during the first 
half of 1940 which compares favorably 
with deliveries during recent years. Par- 
ticulars of the destinations for 1940 are 
not available, but in 1939 (full year) the 
chief markets were: Japan, 134,570 tons, 
Sweden, 12,650; Netherland Indies, 6,560 
tons; and Union of South: Africa, 5,900. 
@ India.—Phosphate resources of India 
are to be investigated to determine if 
domestic resources can be employed to 
supply phosphate deficiencies in Indian 
soils. The Director of the Bangalore 
Technical Institute and the Director 
General of Geological Survey will en- 
deavor to determine if the phosphatic 
nodules found at Trichinopoly can be 
economically processed to yield soluble 
phosphatic fertilizers. (American Con- 
sulate General, Calcutta.) 

@ Japan.—Domestic producers of am- 
monium sulfate from Japan have been 
urged by the Ministry of Agriculture to 
increase their output of ammonium sul- 
fate in order to insure higher crop yields 
in 1941. Japan possesses a largé nitro- 
gen industry but it has been necessary 
in 1940 to import substantial quantities 
of ammonium sulfate and sodium ni- 
trate. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Tokyo.) 

@ Netherlands Indies—No imports of 
fertilizers are permitted into Nether- 
lands Indies at present. During the first 
6 months of 1940 receipts were 3 times 
the amount specified as the maximum 
quota in the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment between the Netherlands and the 
United States. Present stocks are suf- 
ficient for the rest of 1940 and no im- 
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ports will be authorized until 1941. 
(American Consulate General, Batavia.) 
@ Philippine Islands—Low prices and 
the unstable domestic market for derris 
root were stated to be the reasons for 
decreased plantings in 1939. A table 
showing the derris situation by prov- 
inces for 1939 reveals that 374 hectares 
were planted and 1,612 hectares had a 
standing crop. Production for the year 
was reported at 408,448 kilograms (dried 
root basis) compared with 277,100 kilo- 
grams in the previous year. Almost half 
the acreage of standing crop is in the 
Province of Cebu but this province is a 
small producer of commercial dried roots. 
It supplies cuttings for propagation in 
other provinces. The Province of Leyte 
accounted for almost 70 percent of the 
production of commercial derris. 
(American Consul, Manila.) 


Industrial Chemicals 


@ Peru—Calcium carbide imports into 
Peru during 1939 totaled 646 metric tons, 
of which 177 tons came from Germany, 
131 from United States, 128 from Italy, 
and 93 from Canada. Some of the Peru- 
vian demand for calcium carbide is cov- 
ered by a small plant at Oroya, operated 
by the Cerro de Pasco Copper Corpora- 
tion. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Lima.) 

@ Spain.—Import of industrial chemicals 
into Spain is controlled by the Comision 
Reguladora de Industrias Quimicas, Min- 
isterio de Industria y Comercio, Madrid. 
This Government department directs the 
purchase of all chemical products and 
on occasion also places orders for chemi- 
cals required for other branches of the 
Spanish Government. (Office of Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Madrid.) 


Organic Chemicals 


@ Casein imports into the United States 
increased sharply during the first 9 
months of 1940 to 20,693,077 pounds 
valued at $1,056,788 from 3,406,813 
pounds, valued at $131,561 in the same 
months of last year. South American 
countries supplied the major portion of 
casein imports during the first 3 quar- 
ters of 1940. Argentina furnished 18,- 
332,599 pounds ($925,669) and Uruguay 
996,558 pounds ($44,280) during the 
period under discussion. 

Toluol exports from the United States 
during the 9 months ended September 
30, 1940 amounted to 42,928,783 pounds 
valued at $2,481,038. Shipments are 
shown separately for the first time dur- 
ing the current year. During the 9- 
month period under review principal 
countries of destination were: Italy, 
11,704,055 pounds ($762,965); United 
Kingdom, 9,734,858 pounds ($486,238) ; 
France, 5,116,592 pounds ($255,115); 
Canada, 3,829,328 pounds ($174,855) ; 
Sweden, 3,709,266 ($241,046); Japan, 
3,126,358 pounds ($189,316); Spain, 
1,574,385 pounds ($120,849); Brazil, 
349,285 pounds ($17,310); and Argen- 
tina, 182,987 pounds ($11,641). 

@ British Malaya—Imports of syn- 
thetic indigo into British Malaya during 
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the first half of 1940 total 28 tons, va}. 
ued at 21,223 Straits dollars and im- 
ports of other coal-tar dyes amounted 
to 44 tons valued at 38,094 Straits dol. 
lars. 

@ India—A committee on vegetable 
dyes has been set up in connection with 
industrial research activities in Indig 
and a sum of 1,500 rupees has been ree. 
ommended for collecting data on the 
industry and for preparing plans of 
research. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Calcutta.) 

@ Philippine Islands—Imports of coa)- 
tar dyes into the Philippine Islands in- 
creased sharply in the first half of 1949 
to 208,135 pesos from 75,993 pesos in the 
corresponding period of 1939. Imports 
of coal-tar dyes in the last half of 1939 
amounted to 102,827 pesos. Germany 
and the United States were the principa] 
countries of origin during 1939, while in 
the first 6 months of 1940 the United 
States, Japan, and Italy were the leading 
countries of supply. (American Con- 
sulate, Manila.) 

@ United Kingdom.—Recent changes in 
commodity controls prohibited the sale 
or supply of synthetic organic dyestuffs 
and preparations thereof except under 
license, effective October 23. (American 
Commercial Attaché, London.) 


Chemical Specialties 


@ Mozambique—Furniture and meta] 
polishes consumed in Portuguese East 
Africa are supplied entirely by im- 
ports. Although the market for these 
polishes is rather limited, increasing 
amounts are being utilized in the colony. 
During 1939, the latest year for which 
import statistics are available, total re- 
ceipts ‘of furniture and enamel polish 
amounted to 22,183 kilograms valued at 
$10,480. The United Kingdom was the 
leading source of supply, furnishing 
10,020 kilograms valued at $4,201, with 
the Union of South Africa in second posi- 
tion, supplying 9,958 kilograms valued at 
$5,010. Total imports of metal polishes 
into the country for the same year 
reached 16,268 kilograms valued at 
$5,839. The United Kingdom was like- 
wise the main source of supply for this 
type of polish, furnishing 13,228 kilo- 
grams valued at $4,564. ‘(American Con- 
sulate, Lourenco Marques.) 


Construction 


@ Bolivia—Bids are soon to be solicited 
for the remaining extension between Sao 
Jose de Chiquitos, Kilometer 404, to 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, at Kilometer 
680, of the Santos Arica Transcontinen- 
tal Railway. The first stretch from Cor- 
umba to Kilometer 111 at El Carmen, 
Bolivia, has been contracted for, and 
proposals accepted for the second and 
third to Kilometer 404 at Sao Jose de 
Chiquitos. An important part of the 
line will be the bridge over the Rio Para- 
guay at Porto Esperanca in Mato Grosso, 
nearly 2,000 meters in length and 20 
meters above water. The central arch 
will measure 110 meters. (American 
Consulate General, Sao Paulo.) 
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Electrical Machinery and Equip- 
ment 
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@ Germany—tThe largest producer and 
consumer of electric-light bulbs, follow- 
ing the United States, is Germany. In 
1929, prior to the economic crisis, Ger- 
many consumed 70,900,000 electric bulbs, 
while in 1938 consumption amounted to 
105,200,000 units. 

In southeastern Europe, consumption 
of electric bulbs has also increased stead- 
ily. Several of the Balkan countries 
have their own  bulb-manufacutring 
plants, and exports to these countries 
have been on a relatively low level. 
Hungary has an efficient electric-bulb 
industry and exports about 90 percent 
of its production. Rumania and Greece 
are also producing, although these coun- 
tries still offer a market for foreign goods. 

Japan for some years has made inten- 
sive efforts to ootain a market in south- 
eastern Europe for its electric bulbs, es- 
pecially for pocket lamp bulbs. In spite 
of the remarkably low prices, however, 
Japan made no substantial headway ex- 
cept in Yugoslavia, and there only up 
to 1936. In 1933, Japan sold to Yugo- 
slavia electric bulbs of various kinds and 
sizes valued at 98,000 dinars, or $2,300; 
this trade advanced to 150,000 (about 
$3,400) in 1934, but by 1936 the value 
dropped to 120,000 dinars (about $2,760) 
and in 1937 the trade ceased entirely. 

Germany proper (Altreich) and the 
Ostmark (former Austria) have been 
the largest suppliers of electric bulbs to 
Yugoslavia. Their combined shipments 
of pocket Jamps and other electric bulbs 
to that country in 1933 amounted to 143,- 
000 dinars ($3,289), in 1938 to 437,000 


dinars ($10,050), and during the first 


6 months of 1939 to 304,000 dinars ($6,- 
990). 

The largest market for electric bulbs 
in southeastern Europe is Bulgaria, with 
Germany the chief source of supply. 


Imports of Electric Bulbs into Bulgaria 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The share of German exports of elec- 
tric-light bulbs going to the Balkans as a 
whole has been gradually increasing, 
having advanced from 5.6 percent in 1933 
to 11.1 percent in 1938. 


German Exports of Electric Bulbs and 
Percentage to the Balkans 








| Value in | . 

, : Index Share of the 

Year 1,000 reichs- we : 

marks (1933=100) | Balkans 

| Percent 
1933 é | 10, 703 100 5.6 
1034... .. ‘s .| 9, 447 88 7.5 
1935 . 9, 536 89 7.5 
1936 Batwel 9,044 84 8.0 
(a Atel 10, 753 100 8.5 
gen eee,” 9; 109 85 14,3 











As a result of the incorporation into 
the German economic area of three im- 
portant electric-bulb concerns of the 
Ostmark, several smaller companies of 
the Sudetenland, and one large plant of 
Bohemia, the German electric-bulb in- 
dustry has gained in importance, and will 
no doubt make every effort to increase 
its export volume, especially to the coun- 
tries of southeastern Europe. (American 
Consulate, Vienna.) 


Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, Cocoa 


@ Brazil—The intermediate cocoa crop 
of Bahia (May 1 to September 30), to- 
taled about 1,000,000 bags, of 60 kilograms 
each, according to cocoa traders. The 
entire crop is estimated at from 2,000,000 
to 2,300,000 bags. 

Exports of cocoa beans from the ports 
of Bahia and Ilheos during September 
1940 totaled 201,230 bags (Ilheos 53,650), 
compared with 132,340 bags in August 
1940, and 351,183 in September 1939. 


Exports of Cocoa Beans from the State 








of Bahia 
September 

Country of destination a Pa 

1939 | 1940 

Bags Bags 
United States 298, 590 1 183, 650 
Argentina F 10, 500 12, 050 
Colombia. . 3, 625 1,025 
Chile 100 500 
Uruguay --- ood 2, 500 | 1, 650 
Japan... rs . | 500 
Brazil (other States) _. 1,155 1, 855 

Other. 34, 713 | _. “A 

— | — 
Total. __. caylee” 351, 183 | 201, 230 





' Philadelphia, 139,000; New York, 32,000; Boston, 
10,600; San Francisco, 1,100; New Orleans, 950. 


Movement of Cocoa at Bahia 
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1936 . 7, 016 1, 801 7y 
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September 
Item 
1939 | 1940 
Bags | Bags 
Arrivals... 380,557 | 229, 181 
Exports. -- Lp A A 351, 183 | 201, 230 
Stocks at end of month__--_ ---- 111, 264 | 194, 934 





The tone of the market is one of de- 
pression. With the European markets 
closed, a surplus of available supply has 
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accumulated. Warehouses at Ilheos, 
the primary center for the assembling 
of stocks in the producing district, are 
now full, and cocoa, reportedly, is being 
stored in box cars and elsewhere. At 
Bahia, the principal port of shipment, 
the dock company refuses to accept fur- 
ther cocoa supplies in its warehouses, 
but permits exporters to enter amounts 
equal to stock withdrawn for shipment. 
(American Consulate, Bahia.) 

Brazil—September 1940 movements 
of coffee from six Brazilian ports are 
shown in the following tables: 











[In bags] 
i i 
: SRE - | Pernam-| Rio de 
Country of destination Bahia | buco | Janeiro 
| | | 
United States._........| 2, 100 | 283 | 54, 955 
Argentina. ___-_- socal O00 | ccc cccccehecemcwecs 
Brazil, other States.....| 5,457 |..........|_...-.--.- 
Soute Amberton... ..1.: 2.2 J----=-2<2- 41, 154 
yy —“eepenennnntal NePEEaES everest Ore” 
Cas coke ec. 7, 130 
Total, September | 
1 a a re 8, 407 | 283 113, 819 
Total, August | 
fe ea” ean | 2g eee 1 137, 342 
Total, September | 
Re au cmwelons a 11, 238 | | seen eee 





7. Victoria Santos 


| 
| 48, 575 574, 030 





United States ___--- 
Argentina_--__...._- 


a cache 11, 430 
REE IIIS Kicaiotestscaratanys 150 | 331 
cae REED EE CREE RS. See EO 10, 175 
OU. si xncrsswkiaiat, a ee 1, 339 





Total, September | | | 
1940... _. ina» ae 49,225 | 597,305 
Total, August 1940___.| 9,528 | 26,325} 579,403 
Total September 1939_.| 51, 918 | 83, 886 | 1, 132,394 





1 Details not yet available. 
Norte.—Bags are of 60 kilograms. 


Bahia stocks on September 30 
amounted to 41,910 bags. The current 
crop for 1940-41 is estimated by Bahia 
merchants at less than 250,000 bags. 
Pernambuco stocks on September 30 were 
14,289 bags. While shipments to ports in 
Northern Brazil continued, they 
amounted to only 255 bags in September. 
The National Coffee Department still 
estimates that the 1940-41 crop will be 
about 150,000 bags (170,000 bags in 1939- 
40). However, trade sources believe the 
crop will be less than 150,000 bags, owing 
to heavy rains which damaged plants. 
The quality is said to be good. In Sep- 
tember, 20,898 bags additional were 
shipped from Victoria to local Brazilian 
ports (30,633 in August and 31,715 in 
September 1939). There was a slight im- 
provement in demand for both spot and 
futures deliveries in September. Prices 
opened at 9.2 milreis per 10 kilograms. A 
gradual rise followed, and the price of 
10.1 milreis was quoted later in the 
month. The market closed steady at’ 9.7 
on September 30. (American Consulates 
at Bahia, Pernambuco, and Victoria; 
American Consulate General, Sao Paulo; 
and American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro.) 


@ Ecuador.—The estimated carry-over of 
coffee on June 30, 1940, was 2,426 bags; 
1,000 in the Port of Guayaquil, 1,000 in 
Manta, and the remainder in the Port of 
Bahia and in the interior of the country. 
Exports in the crop year ended with June 
were estimated at 13,929,489 kilograms, 
or 232,158 bags, and consumption at 900,- 
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000 kilograms, or 15,000 bags. The main 
coffee-harvesting season is from August 
to December, and stocks at the end of 
June are, as a rule, the lowest of the year. 

Exports from January 1 through June 
30, 1940, were as follows: 














an Kilo- re Kilo- 

Destination grams Destination grams 
United States__|3, 335, 366 || Spain___.._..._. 27, 994 
Chile_.........| 592,449 || Norway-___- “ 23, 886 

r 194,176 || United King- | 

ine ea ae 95, 764 ae | 18, 584 
Se 41, 646 || Other__- ck. 78, 646 
Sweden_______- 39, 638 j———_—_— 
Total__._- 4, 448, 149 














Preliminary export figures for July, 
August, and September, 1940, are as 
follows: 








{In Kilograms] 

Destination July | August September 
United States._....| 525,423 | 1,897, 157 2, 006, 491 
Chile__- ccosccucl | Sepaue | 55, 423 62, 763 
Other 28 el. 8 Ye ee 2, 795 

eee beeen nae 
Total __- ---| 613,041 | 1,952,580 | 2,072,049 





The July-September figures are pre- 
liminary for the principal ports of Guay- 
aquil and Manta, and not for the entire 
country. 

Total exports from July through Sep- 
tember in the current 1940-41 year, 
therefore, were 4,637,669 kilograms (3,- 
468,095 in 1939-40). 

The quality of the 1940-41 crop is ex- 
pected to be normal, and the main crop 
is now being harvested. It is larger than 
that of 1939-40, which was estimated at 
about 15,379,000 kilograms, although it 
is still too early for accurate predictions. 
(American Consulate General, Guaya- 
quil.) 

Ecuador.—Deliveries of cocoa to Guay- 
aquil from January 1 to October 15, 1940, 
totaled 165,797 quintals (of 101.4 pounds 
each), compared with 257,992 quintals in 
the same period of 1939, a decrease of 
about 36 percent. About the middle of 
the year estimates placed the total 1940 
crop at only half that of last year. 

September exports totaled 557,053 kilo- 

grams, valued at $78,753 (656,175 kilo- 
grams, valued at $106,583 in September 
1939). Totals for the period January- 
September, 1940 and 1939, were 8,035,800 
and 12,866,102 kilograms, respectively. 
(American Consulate General, Guaya- 
quil.) 
@ Guatemala. — Although no marked 
change occurred in the local coffee mar- 
ket during October, there was a little 
more activity than in September. In 
general, sales were retarded by the fact 
that there are still stocks of old coffee 
in the country and on consignment in 
the United States. 

While there was dullness in the Guate- 
malan market, owing to uncertainty as 
to the administration of the coffee quota, 
this same factor had a stimulating effect 
as some local firms expedited shipments 
before regulations could be issued which 
might limit exports. It is estimated 
that at least one-third of the 1939-40 
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crop carry-over of some 77,000-bags (of 
60 kilograms each) is in the hands of 
firms whose export operations might be 
limited by quota regulations, and efforts 
have been made to move this.coffee be- 
fore official action is taken. 

Weather conditions affecting the new 
crop are generally favorable. It is be- 
lieved in some quarters that production 
of low-grade coffees will be somewhat 
smaller than usual this year, but the 
crop is still expected to reach the gener- 
ally normal figure of 1,000,000 quintals 
(of 101.43 pounds each). 

Exports during the 4-week period, 
from September 27 to October 24, 1940, 
which are taken to represent the Octo- 
ber trade, totaled 17,542 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each (17,504 bags to United 
States and 38 to British Honduras), 
compared with 12,350 bags during the 
preceding 4-week period (August 30— 
September 26, 1940), and 12,469 bags in 
the corresponding weeks of last year. 

Exports to Pacific ports during Octo- 

ber, totaling 2,329 bags, showed an in- 
crease over the unusually low figures for 
September; to Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
they were 6,094 and 9,081 bags, respec- 
tively. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Guatemala.) 
@ Grenada.—Exports of cocoa in Sep- 
tember totaled 169,120 pounds (140,112 to 
United States), compared with 351,008 
(195,104 United States) in September 
1939. ‘(American Consulate, Trinidad.) 
@ Haiti—Exports of coffee in September 
1940 totaled 13,871 bags, of 60 kilograms 
each (13,532 to the United States and 339 
to the Bahama Islands). During Sep- 
tember 1939, 14,491 bags were shipped, 
including 10,773 to the United States. A 
more normal comparison would be with 
September 1938, when the figure was 
26,146 bags. 

Cumulative export figures for the pe- 
riod October 1, 1939, to September 30, 
1940, and for the comparable period a 
year earlier, are 269,793 and 488,055 bags, 
respectively. 

Exports in September 1940, as in the 

previous 2 months, were made almost 
entirely from stocks which had been sold 
earlier in the season. Scattered deliver- 
ies of the new crop were made during 
September, but most of the coming crop 
will probably come on the market during 
the next 3 months. Estimates for the 
1940-41 crop are approximately 24,000,- 
000 kilograms, but at present there ap- 
pears to be demand and much of it will 
undoubtedly remain unpicked unless sat- 
isfactory arrangements are made for 
marketing. (American Consulate, Port- 
au-Prince.) 
@ Honduras.—Coffee exports in Septem- 
ber continued at a low level, owing prin- 
cipally to seasonal conditions. Only 80 
bags of green coffee were shipped, of 
which 38 went to Mexico, and 42 to 
Japan. In addition, 20 cans of ground 
coffee, valued at $40, were exported from 
Puerto Cortes to Mexico. 

September figures a year ago were con- 
siderably higher, with 7,274 bags shipped, 
including 1,469 to the United States, 
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2,164 to Germany, and 3,641 to China. 
(American Consulate, Tegucigalpa.) 

@ India.—A conference of the coffee in. 
terests in India was convened on Sep. 
tember 18, 1940, in response to a repre. 
sentation made to the Government by a 
member of the Indian Central Legislature 
from South India. Representatives of 
the Governments of Madras Presidency, 
Coorg, and the Native States of Mysore, 
Travancore, and Cochin were present 
along with those of the United Planters’ 
Association of Southern India, the Coorg 
Planters’ Association, Mysore Planters’ 
Association, Mysore Indian Planters’ As. 
sociation, and Central Travancore Plant- 
ers’ Association. The territories men- 
tioned above represent practically the 
entire coffee-producing areas in India. 

Representations stressed the point that 
a scheme for the control of the distriby- 
tion of coffee in internal and externa] 
markets, and for the fixing of prices for 
internal consumption, was essential, and 
that the scheme which had been for- 
warded to the Government of India 
might be considered and adopted. It is 
reported to provide for authorizing a 
Central Marketing Board for coffee to 
take charge of surplus production for 
export purposes and to release a definite 
quota for internal consumption. 

The war has cauSed the loss to India 
of about 41 percent of her total norma] 
export markets. (American Consulate, 
Madras.) 

@ Mevxico.—Early season coffee prospects 
indicate a crop of about 1,600,000 bags, of 
which 1,100,000 will be consumed locally, 
leaving 500,000 bags for export. (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Mexico.) 

@ Nairobi—Outstanding factors in ex- 
ports of coffee from British East Africa 
during July were the small amounts 
shipped to the United Kingdom, and the 
comparatively large amounts exported 
to Canada. Of the July total, 93 per- 
cent was shipped to other parts of the 
Empire, the United Stdtes taking prac- 
tically all of the remainder. 

July exports totaled 35,679 bags (re- 
duced to 60-kilogram bags from hun- 
dredweights of 112 pounds), including 
17,602 from Tanganyika, 13,932 from 
Uganda, and 4.145 from Kenya. Princi- 
pal destinations were the United King- 
dom, 1,352: Canada, 14,854; South 
Africa, 12,207; New York _transship- 
ments, 1,767; and 2,493 to United States 
Atlantic ports. 

Coffee from British East Africa is 
shipped in 187-pound bags. However, 
the Tanganyika and Uganda Govern- 
ments are planning 60-kilogram bags; 
Tanganyika to make their use obliga- 
tory for native and plantation coffees as 
from January 1, 1941, and Uganda for 
native and plantation coffees as from 
September 1, 1940. The Uganda- 
Bugishu crop will not be affected by this 
regulation and will, as heretofore, be 
packed either in bags of 60-kilogram or 
187-pound capacity, depending upon 
purchaser requirements. Kenya coffees 
may be packed in bags of either size. 

Shipments of British East African 
coffee to the United States in August 
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recorded a slight decrease compared 
with July, the reason given being that 
New York prices offered were too low to 
interest local exporters. (Am erican 
Consulate, Nairobi.) 

g Trinidad.—No cocoa was produced in 
October, and practically none is antici- 
pated for November. Small remainders 
of last season’s crop are drifting in from 
producers. Exports in August 1940 
totaled 747,508 pounds, and in September, 
606,400 pounds. ‘(American Consulate, 
Trinidad.) 

§ Venezuela.—Exports through Mara- 
caibo of coffee produced in the States of 
Tachira, Merida, and Trujillo in Septem- 
per 1940 totaled 13,571 bags (9,086 in 
August and 19,441 in September 1939), all 
going to the United States. 

Exports of coffee produced in the Cu- 
cuta region of Colombia, which passes 
through Maracaibo under customs bond, 
amounted to 10,550 bags in September 
(13,400 in August and 16,839 in Septem- 
ber 1939), all destined to the United 
States. 

Loss of the principal European mar- 
kets is a matter of considerable concern 
to growers and exporters, since they for- 
merly took about half of the coffee ex- 
ported from this region. There has been 
a further increase in the amount of coffee 
held in storage, unofficial estimates rang- 
ing from 175,000 to 225,000 bags, which, 
in itself, causes a serious condition, ag- 
gravated by the new crop which is begin- 
ning to arrive in appreciable quantities. 
(American Consulate, Maracaibo.) 

Venezuela—The new allotment of 8,- 
000,000 bolivares to be loaned, gradually, 
to coffee growers and exporters, is the 
most important recent development 
touching the coffee problem in Vene- 
zuela. The majority of those interested 
in coffee seems pleased with the official 
decision. It is believed that the prin- 
cipal reason why the Government made 
the allotment is that many coffee grow- 
ers appeared to be considering the aban- 
donment of their crops, in view of the 
discouraging prospects for the future. 

The situation, so far as the next crop 
is concerned, has not altered during the 
past 60 days. The crop is now beginning 
to be picked, and harvesting is expected 
to proceed normally. 

August exports from Venezuela totaled 
12,678 bags (of 60 kilograms each), in- 
cluding 12,670 to the United States and 
8 to Curacao. 

Preliminary figures show an exporta- 
tion of 277,741 bags, with 137,995 through 
Maracaibo, 78,087 through Puerto Ca- 
bello, 47,786 through La Guaira, and 13,- 
873 through several small ports, in the 
period January through August 1940. 
This compared with a total of 379,352 
in the similar period of 1939. In 1940, 
the principal destinations were 166,165 
bags to the United States, 44,383 to Italy, 
24,667 Denmark, 9,904 Japan, 21,724 
Spain, and 10,898 to all other countries. 
(American Consulate, Caracas.) 


Fats, Oils, and Oilseeds 


@ Canada.—tIt is reliably reported that 
a local company has been incorporated 
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in British Columbia, planning to bring 
in about 2,000 tons of copra each month 
from the South Sea Islands, for the 
manufacture of oil to be used in soap 
production. Some of the copra will be 
processed for cattle feed and, if condi- 
tions warrant, the company will eventu- 
ally produce edible oils, and, also, handle 
peanuts and beans. (American Consu- 
late General, Vancouver.) 

@ Netherlands Indies—Prices for palm 
oil remained unsatisfactory during the 
second quarter of 1940. Orders were be- 
ing taken at 4 guilder cents per kilo- 
gram, f. o. b. Belawan-Deli, the port of 
shipment, which, it is said, represented 
a loss to producers, production costs be- 
ing estimated at from 6 to 7 guilder cents 
per kilogram. 

Production during the quarter was of- 
ficially estimated at 49,155 metric tons, 
5 percent less than for the second quar- 
ter of 1939. 

The palm-oil sales pool, which for- 
merly had headquarters in Amsterdam 
and Antwerp, recently transferred con- 
trol to Medan. 

No formal restriction of production has 
yet been put into effect, although such 
action is being discussed, and some form 
of voluntary restriction may be adopted 
unless the world price improves or new 
markets can be found to take the place of 
those in Europe. 

The sharp decline in exports in the 
quarter under review (28 percent below 
those for the second quarter of 1939) re- 
flected the loss of markets in continental 
Europe. Of the 38,352 metric tons ex- 
ported in the second quarter of 1940, 
24,198 tons went to the United States, 
compared with 25,058 tons of the total 
of 53,236 shipped to all countries in the 
same period of 1939. Thus, the United 
States took 63 percent of the second- 
quarter exports this year, compared with 
45 percent for the calendar year 1939; 
and 52 percent in 1938. 

Large decreases were shown in exports 
to the Netherlands and Great Britain, 
but Cuba, which did not appear at all 
as a market in the 1939 comparable 
quarter, took 3,560 tons. 

Production of palm kernels totaled 7,- 
015 metric tons during the quarter, com- 
pared with 11,203 in the first quarter, 
a reduction of 37 percent. It was ap- 
parent that some estates curtailed pro- 
duction, because of lost markets. 

Prices declined during the quarter, 
from approximately $37.50 per long ton, 
c. i. f. New York, in March, to between 
$30 and $26.50 in May. 

Exports of palm kernels declined from 
16,260 metric tons in the first quarter to 
7,632 in the second quarter of 1940. This 
decrease was attributed entirely to the 
loss of European continental markets, as 
the Netherlands and the Scandinavian 
countries are normally the principal 
markets for palm kernels. The United 
States and, to a smaller extent, Great 
Britain, which normally take only small 
quantities of Sumatra palm kernels, were 
the only markets remaining after early 
May, when the Netherlands was invaded. 
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Efforts are being made to develop an 

export market in the United States. 
(American Consulate, Medan.) 
@ Yugoslavia.—Prospects for the 1940-41 
olive-oil output in Yugoslavia indicate 
that the country will be unable to cover 
even normal domestic requirements of 
about 4,200 metric tons. 

No stocks of olive oil will be carried 
over into 1941 from crops previous to 
1940. Yugoslavia is endeavoring to im- 
port olive oil, and prices are expected to 
remain at record levels, with a heavy in- 
crease in domestic consumption owing to 
the shortage of imported vegetable oils 
since the spread of hostilities to the 
Mediterranean. 

The 1939-40 olive-oil production was 
5,975 metric tons, compared with 6,232 
tons in 1938-39, and with a 5-year aver- 
age of 4,104 tons from 1933-34 to 1937- 
38. (American Consulate, Belgrade.) 


Spices and Related Products 


@ Grenada.—Exports of nutmegs in Sep- 
tember totaled 319,088 pounds, including 
274,176 to the United States, compared 
with 616,224 (478,240 to United States) in 
September 1939. 

September mace exports totaled 1,008 
pounds (none to the United States) , com- 
pared with 102,144 (18,592 to United 
States) in September 1939. (American 
Consulate, Trinidad.) 

@ Netherlands Indies—Black Lampong 
pepper prices showed a steady increase in 
October, resulting in an advance of about 
10 percent from mid-September. August 
exports of black pepper totaled 539 metric 
tons (31 to United States), and July ex- 
ports totaled 1,386 tons (906 to United 
States). (American Consulate General, 
Batavia.) 

@ Sierra Leone—Ginger sent to Free- 
town during August 1940 totaled 30 tons. 
Ginger exports in August totaled 99.88 
tons (United Kingdom 81.07, Australia 
3.74, Eire 2.62, Union of South Africa 
12.45). Chili exports totaled 0.73 tons, 
all to Gambia. 

Stocks in Freetown, ready for ship- 
ment, in August were: Ginger, 273.02 
tons; chili, 18.10 tons. (Director of Agri- 
rulture and Comptroller of Customs, 
Sierra Leone.) 


Sugar 


@ Dominican Re public—wUncertainty 
prevails in the sugar industry, primarily 
because of war conditions. England has 
been the best customer for Dominican 
sugar, and no contracts have yet been re- 
ported as signed for sugar deliveries after 
the beginning of the grinding season in 
January. Current reports indicate thai 
planting is about normal, despite the un- 
certainty, and producers apparently will 
be prepared to warehouse the sugar in 
case the coming crop is not deliverable 
as it is produced. (American Consulate, 
Ciudad Trujilla.) 


Vegetables 


@ Cuba.—Vegetable-growing conditions 
have been excellent so far this year, and, 
barring unfavorable weather, crops are 
expected to equal those of last winter. 
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Although the acreage in early tomatoes 
is reported to be under that of last fall, 
the early crop is expected to be as large 
as last year’s, with exports up to mid- 
January reaching 300,000 lugs. Acreage 
planted to late tomatoes is about the 
same as that of last year. Whether ex- 
ports from the late crop will reach the 
1,400,000 lugs shipped from mid-January 
to April of last season will depend largely 
upon the winter weather in Cuba and 
marketing conditions in the United 
States, increased purchasing power in 
the latter being regarded as a likely 
factor in increasing exports of tomatoes 
as well as other Cuban winter vegetables. 

Acreage in peppers, cucumbers, and 
possibly potatoes is somewhat larger than 
that of last winter, with prospect of 
crops not under last year’s records and a 
likelihood that exports will equal those of 
last winter only in case of crop damage 
in other regions. Lima-bean acreage is 
smaller than last winter’s, but more 
favorable growing conditions presage 
larger crops and exports. Eggplant acre- 
age has not increased, but absence of 
crop damage, so far, indicates a larger 
crop and, consequently, larger exports if 
market conditions are favorable. (Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Habana.) 





The Industrial Reference Service 
section covering 


FOODSTUFFS 


supplies businessmen with basic 
information in both the foreign 
and domestic fields. Subscrip- 
tions are $2.00 per year. Sample 
copies will be mailed upon request 
to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 











Hardware and Plumbing 


@ Argentina.—The Argentine market for 
plumbing fixtures is passing through a 
steady decline, and demand for imported 
lines, particularly those from the United 
States, is now relatively negligible, ac- 
cording to reports received from the 
trade over the past several months. Do- 
mestic production of practically every 
item in the plumbing field has increased 
rapidly during the past few years and is 
now sufficiently developed to supply al- 
most the entire demand at noncompeti- 
tive prices. 

The relatively negligible market for 
American products consists principally of 
widely advertised high-grade bathroom 
fixtures that have been established on 
this market for many years, having been 
introduced long before domestic manu- 
facture was considered. It is reported 
that exchange permits necessary for the 
importation of even these established 
lines are not at present being granted. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Buenos 
Aires.) 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


@ Kenya—Heat-resisting glass globes 
and pressure mantle-burning lanterns 
are in good demand in British East Af- 
rica. In 1939 imports of lamps and 
lanterns totaled 148,753 valued at 
£11,584. Germany supplied 129,844 val- 
ued at £7,080, the United Kingdom 4,230 
valued at £2,149, and the United States 
10,031 valued at £1,548. Imports of 
globes and shades in 1939 totaled 23,499 
valued at £3,862, of which Germany sup- 
plied 14,177 valued at £1,645, the United 
Kingdom 578 valued at £336, and the 
United States 4,091 valued at £1,273. 
(American Consul, Nairobi, Kenya.) 

@ Peru—American drills are favorably 
considered in Peru, where they have 
gained a good reputation, but the market 
is relatively limited in extent. In 1939 
Peru imported 5,555 kilograms of drills 
valued at 24,410 soles, in comparison with 
12,085 kilograms valued at 33,424 soles 
in 1938. Prior to the outbreak of war in 
Europe, these tools were furnished by 
Germany, the United States, and Great 
Britain, with Germany in the lead in this 
trade. With supplies cut off from Ger- 
many and shipments from Great Britain 
considerably curtailed, the demand for 
equipment from the United States has in- 
creased. Several well-known American 
drills are carried in stock by long-estab- 
lished distributors, who are thus placed 
in an advantageous position in selling 
competitive American products. (Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Lima.) 


Iron and Steel 


@ Brazil—At present local producers of 
steel wool are supplying about 70 per- 
cent of market requirements, the re- 
maining 30 percent coming from the 
United States and England. Local 
manufacturers, however, are beginning 
to feel the shortage of raw materials 
(special soft steel for making steel 
wool). Prices are said to be high and 
it is reported that 4 to 6 months are 
required for orders to arrive from the 
United States. Consequently; by the 
end of 1940 it is possible that imported 
steel wool will account for a greater 
share of local consumption than at 
preSent. No shipments are _ arriving 
from Germany and Belgium. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Rio de Janeiro.) 


Leather and Products 


@ Progress in export trade was made by 
American producers of shoe polishes and 
cleaners during the past 5 years. Not 
only did the volume of this trade increase, 
but a wider distribution was obtained. 
European hostilities, however, halted this 
trend in the latter part of 1939, and pres- 
ent indications are that there will be nu 
marked improvement while the war con- 
tinues. Exports of shoe polishes and 
cleaners from the United States during 
1935, totaling 1,463,929 pounds, went di- 
rect to 76 different markets; in 1939 direct 
shipments were made to 80 foreign coun- 
tries to the extent of 2,057,423 pounds. 
During the first 9 months of the present 
year this trade totaled 1,351,967 pounds. 
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BH Hungary.—tIn that portion of northern 
Transylvania ceded to Hungary are gey. 
eral industries whose loss may be keenly 
felt by Rumania. Among the numeroys 
factories in this area are 19 tanning es. 
tablishments whose aggregate annual 
production is valued at about $5,300,009, 
These tanneries, with a capacity equal to 
almost 20 percent of the total Rumanian 
leather production, will probably offer 
keen competition to plants which haye 
long operated on the Hungarian market, 
Since Hungary has been dependent op 
export markets for the disposal of much 
of its leather production, and as this 
trade has now virtually disappeared, the 
addition of these new plants is not wel. 
comed by the industry as a whole. (Baseq 
on unofficial reports.) 

@ Salvador, El.—Both production ang 
consumption of leather are comparg- 
tively small, and the imports are much 
greater than the exports. Besides sey. 
eral small household establishments, 
there are about 15 tanneries in El] Salva- 
dor whose principal production is heavy 
leather, chiefly for soles. Imports of 
leather in the first half of the present 
year were valued at $98,178, of which 
total the United States supplied 83 per- 
cent. Exports amounted to but $1,614 
and consisted chiefly of rough-tanned 
alligator hides for the United States 
market. The market for shoes is con- 
fined almost entirely to urban areas and 
to the wealthier classes. This demand 
is supplied by small local factories, which 
produce a _ Satisfactory product. The 
low prices of the locally made footwear 
and the protective duties on shipments 
from outside sources restrict importa- 
tions to a minimum. Leather gloves are 
seldom, if ever, used in El Salvador. 
Handicraft fabrication of other leather 
articles, including saddles and belts, is 
increasing slowly but steadily, and the 
quality and workmanship of such prod- 
ucts are worthy of note. (American 
Consulate General, San Salvador.) 

@ Spain. — Trade sources _ estimate 
leather-footwear production as smaller 
in recent months than earlier in the 
year, mainly as a result of further cur- 
tailment in leather supplies. Local out- 
put of leather has declined owing to 
lack of supplies of suitable tannins. 
Domestic consumers have shown a grow- 
ing resistance to footwear made from 
improperly tanned and dyed leathers. 
(American Commercial Attaché, 
Madrid.) 

@ United Kingdom.— Lining leather has 
for many years comprised an important 
share of the British leather export trade, 
and the United Kingdom has long been 
the principal exporter of this commodity. 
The trade has been greatly hampered by 
the war, which has interfered with ob- 
taining the necessary raw materials, as 
well as with shipping the finished product 
to foreign markets. Most of this lining 
leather is produced from kipskins, chiefly 
from British India, a large share of which 
are imported in semitanned condition. 
The United States has long been the 
principal foreign market for this lining 
leather, having purchased in the 5 years 
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1935-39 more than 19,700,000 square feet 
annually. This trade declined in the first 
gmonths of the present year to less than 
9.065,000 square feet, and shipments to 
other foreign markets are reported to 
nave declined proportionately. 


Lumber and Products 


g Bermuda.—Wood handicraft products 
(cedar images of seahorses, sailboats, 
norseheads, angel fish, dogs, elephants, 
fagots of firewood), consisting of a trial 
order, have been sent from Bermuda to 
the United States. This shipment is 
made in an effort to stimulate interest in 
the United States in local handicraft. 
(American Consulate, Hamilton.) 

@ Canada.——The new sawmill of the 
Great Lakes Lumber Co., Ltd., at the 
mouth of the Mission River, Fort William, 
Ontario, is now in full operation. The 
output is expected to be around 35,000,000 
poard feet annually, but may increase to 
60,000,000 board feet later. Most of the 
production, it is believed, will go to the 
United States, at least for the present. 

This firm has recently concluded an 
agreement with the Ontario Provincial 
Government for cutting rights of saw- 
logs on about 700 square miles of Crown 
pulpwood limits now allocated to two 
other concerns. These limits are all near 
Lake Nipigon. Cutting rights are sup- 
posed to be restricted to trees 11 inches 
in diameter 1 foot from the ground. 
However, it is alleged by some pulpwood 
operators that as this district is not a 
sawlog country, it will be found uneco- 
nomical to confine cutting trees to this 
size, even if tops, branches, and all waste 
are utilized. 

There are about 21,276 square miles of 
accessible timberland on the Canadian 
side of Lake Superior, and as the pulp- 
wood limits of one of the other firms 
alone total 1,981 square miles, the area of 
700 square miles for sawlog cutting rights 


is not considered excessive. ‘(American 
Consulate, Fort William and _ Port 
Arthur.) 


Canada.—Sawmills in British Colum- 
bia have been working at capacity to 
supply commercial and military require- 
ments for lumber both in Great Britain 
and in the domestic market. Exports 
of lumber to Great Britain during Sep- 
tember, however, dropped sharply, ow- 
ing to shortage of ships. Shipments to 
foreign and domestic markets during that 
month amounted to 93,518 M board feet, 
compared with 115,331 in August 1940 
and 143,000 in September 1939. While 
both rail and water-borne movement in 
September and the early part of October 
was below expectations, it is predicted 
that November shipments will be much 
larger, 

The log scale for the first 9 months 
of 1940 is given as 2,586 million board 
feet, an increase of approximately 10 
percent over the same period of 1939. 

Under the authority of the Timber 
Controller, the prohibition of the export 
of all fir logs from British Columbia to 
destinations outside the British Empire 
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has been extended for 2 months from 
October 10, 1940. 

Shipments of shingles to the United 
States in October were heavy, despite the 
duty of 25 cents a square which became 
effective October 9. Mill operators de- 
clare, however, that their plants are still 
operating on single-shift hasis, and that, 
as prices have recently declined, there 
is likelihood that the volume of red- 
cedar shingle shipments will shortly be 
reduced. 

Some plywood manufacturers have in- 

creased the capacity of their plants to 
meet increasing demand in Great 
Britain. (American Consulate General, 
Vancouver.) 
@ Cuba.—Demand for imported lumber 
continued to decline during the second 
quarter of 1940 as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1939. Imports 
of lumber from all sources during the 
first 6 months of 1940 amounted to 
21,443 M board feet, compared with 
24,526 M board feet during the first 
semester of 1939. Importations from the 
United States in January—June totaled 
21,256 M board feet compared with 24,027 
M board feet during the same period of 
1939, an increase from 98.0 of total lum- 
ber importations into Cuba to 99.1 per- 
cent. 

Market conditions during the second 
quarter were largely a continuation of 
the generally unsatisfactory situation 
prevailing during the first 3 months. Be- 
cause of the currently depressed outlook 
for sugar production, sugar mills, consti- 
tuting probably the largest single outlet 
for construction lumber, have practically 
ceased all maintenance and repair work 
not considered absolutely essential. The 
market for imported lumber further con- 
tracted as a result of increased produc- 
tion of domestic pine at Moa, near 
Baracoa, Province of Oriente, cuttings of 
which were reported to have increased 
during recent months to a rate of 6 to 7 
million board feet per annum. 

Imports of treated lumber were se- 
verely curtailed by the termination of a 
program of roadway repair and recon- 
struction by the leading Cuban railroad. 
Necessary work in this connection in- 
volved the increasing use of domestic 
hardwoods. Continuation of the trend 
away from the use of imported lumber in 
favor of local mahogany, cedar, and 
sabicu woods, at equal or even slightly 
higher prices, was noted among the 
building trade in the manufacture of 
window frames and doorjambs. 

Substitution of cottonwood, plywood, 
and beech for types not available or 
available only at increased prices led to 
slightly increased imports of these woods 
from the United States. Box manufac- 
turers endeavored to use cottonwood in 
place of European spruce, while plywood 
was used to an apparently increasing ex- 
tent instead of white pine in interior 
body work and in the manufacture of 
seats for motorbuses. Local fabricators 
of wooden heels for shoes have been ex- 
perimenting with beech in place of maple. 
Imports of veneer from the United States 
showed a slight gain, owing to increased 
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use in local prceduction of tomato lugs 
and other fruit crates. 

Lessened importations during the first 
6 months, rather than improved sales, re- 
duced stocks of lumber to lower than 
normal. Price increases, in accord with 
the trend of the market in the United 
States, served to delay local buying, deal- 
ers being hesitant to acquire further in- 
ventories at prices above those offered by 
competing firms with stocks acquired 
previously at considerably lower prices. 

Among factors mentioned as offering 
hope for some improvement in lumber 
turn-over were continued high level of 
construction activities centering in and 
around Habana; optimism with regard to 
securing a large foreign loan, consider- 
able portion of which has been ear- 
marked for public works activities; and 
usual seasonal improvement during the 
latter months of each calendar year inci- 
dent to the approach of the cane- 
grinding season. Conservative elements 
among the trade, however, estimate that 
total importations of lumber during 1940 
are not likely to exceed entries during the 
previous year. (American Consulate 
General, Habana.) 
@ Germany.—Logs and lumber were 
among the chief items formerly exported 
by the U.S. S. R. to England. It is con- 
sidered l'kely that Germany make take 
over that share of U. S. S. R. exporta- 
tion which formerly went to England. 
(American Embassy, Berlin.) 
@ Manchuria.—Restrictions on exports 
of lumber from Japan to Manchuria 
have led state forestry enterprises to 
expand operations, and they now claim 
that Manchuria is almost self-sufficient 
in lumber. New forest railroads built in 
the past few years, the suppression of 
guerilles in the logging areas, and ab- 
sence of floods have greatly increased 
domestic production. (American Con- 
sulate General, Mukden.) 
@ Newfoundland.—Christmas-tree ship- 
ments to the United States are expected 
to begin the latter part of November. 
The same Canadian firm which has ex- 
ported Christmas trees from Newfound- 
land to the United States and Canada 
during the past 2 years plans to cut 
and ship some 120,000 trees. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, St. John’s.) 
@ Spain.—A number of wooden furniture 
manufacturing establishments have cur- 
tailed production since they are still un- 
able to secure properly seasoned woods or 
supplies of imported hardwoods and 
veneers, and the public has refused to 
pay the exorbitant prices now asked for 
the inferior products which mills are 
offering. Retailers complain that de- 
mand is so small that they are not en- 
couraged to increase stocks, and that the 
limited range of items they have been 
carrying are moving so slowly as to be 
unprofitable even at the high prices 
asked. The large plywood factory at Va- 
lencia which resumed operations late in 
June is again faced with a shortage of 
logs and has been‘unable to secure ade- 
quate supplies of casein glue, which for- 
merly was imported from Italy. (Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Madrid.) 
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@ Union of South Africa—Box-lumber 
requirements for the Deciduous Fruit 
Board during the coming season may be 
met by loans made available to the board 
by the Government. Money loans to 
growers will also be advanced by the 
Government. 

The sum advanced for packing mate- 
rials will be separate from that advanced 
as production loans. The board has cir- 
cularized all growers in order to ascertain 
the quantity of box lumber and other 
essentials required. 

It was announced that one of the con- 
ditions upon which these loans by the 
Government would be made would be 
that the Government will have a lien on 
all the fruit and also on packing mate- 
rials. ‘(American Consulate General. 
Johannesburg.) 


Machinery 


@ Canada.—Machinery and equipment 
amounting in value to $100,000 will be 
required for a plant to process copra 
which is soon to be built in British Co- 
lombia by the W. R. Carpenter Co., a 
fim newly incorporated for that purpose. 
The company plans to handle 2,000 tons 
of copra per month, manufacturing oil 
for soap production, edible oils, cattle 
feed, and, if conditions warrant, peanut 
and bean products. (American Con- 
sulate General, Vancouver.) 


Construction Equipment 


Canada—Imports of road - building 
machinery into Canada during 1939 were 
valued at $1,271,671, a total almost iden- 
tical with the 1938 figure of $1,274,116, 
but the character of items received 
changed considerably. 

Imports of paving and grading equip- 
ment reached the value of $504,958 in 
1939, compared with $237,831 during the 
preceding year; scrapers declined to $5,- 
804 from $52,108; rollers valued at $81,- 
127 entered the country in 1939, as com- 
pared with $66,015 in the preceding year; 
excavator imports amounted to $60,437, 
compared with $25,547 in 1938; concrete 
mixers totaled $66,918, against $55,279, 
and power shovels dropped to $552,427 
from $837,337 in 1938. With few excep- 
tions, all of this machinery came from 
the United States. 

Canadian production of road-building 
machinery, exclusive of power shovels, 
amounted to $1,070,365 in 1938, the lat- 
est year for which data are available. 

Road construction and maintenance 
are under the jurisdiction of the pro- 
vincial authorities, who award contracts 
for this work to Canadian firms. Con- 
tracts awarded for roads and streets in 
1939 amounted to $23,565,400, compared 
with $16,732,600 in 1938. In the first 
9 months of 1940, awards totaled $25,- 
695,900. Curtailed expenditures oon 
highway work have been more than coun- 
terbalanced by the construction of hard- 
surfaced runways at .new airports built 
in connection with the air-training pro- 
gram. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Ottawa.) 
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Farm Equipment 


@ Nicaragua.—A stock of various popu- 
lar types of agricultural implements has 
been imported by the Nicaraguan De- 
partment of Agriculture and Labor, and 
will be sold to farmers at prices which 
are, in some instances, lower than those 
quoted by regular dealers. Items pur- 
chased include plows, cultivators, disk 
harrows, and spare parts for agricul- 
tural implements. The Department has 
entered the field as an importer in com- 
petition with established firms, in an 
endeavor to assist the small farmers in 
obtaining needed implements and equip- 
ment. Advertisements appear in the 
local papers listing the available equip- 
ment and the prices at which it is sold 
by the Department. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Managua.) 


@ United Kingdom.—Special types of 
American road-building and mainte- 
nance machinery may find some market 
in England at present, but in the main 
local products are preferred because of 
the necessity for conserving dollar ex- 
change and _ shipping space. Street 
sweepers, adapted to clearing roads lit- 
tered with glass, are needed at present. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Lon- 
don.) 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


Synthetic thymol is made in the United 
States by one firm, and imported from 
Germany. In 1937 imports of thymol 
amounted to 9,855 pounds, valued at $14,- 
867; in 1938, to 11,500 pounds ($17,999) ; 
and in 1939 to 4,500 pounds ($7,045). 
No thymol was imported during the first 
9 months of 1940. Production in the 
United States of thymol iodide, an anti- 
septic, was reported at 6,670 pounds, 
valued at $20,009, in 1939, compared with 
8,402 pounds, valued at $27,919, in 1937, 
according to the Census of Manufactures. 
@ Brazil—Exports of over 200,000 pounds 
of guarana from Brazil in 1939 were more 
than double those of previous years. 
From a low of 71,300 pounds in 1934, ex- 
ports advanced to 119,500 in 1936, 
dropped to 67,300 in 1937, rose to 80,800 
in 1938, and in 1939 reached the peak of 
243,500 pounds. The bulk of exports in 
1939 went to Europe, with only 4,070 
pounds going to the United States. 

The guarana (Paulinia cupana) is a 
shrub which bears a berry with a seed 
resembling a coffee bean, and is grown in 
the Amazon Valley. The crushed seeds 
constitute the guarana of commerce. 
Guarana is said to have medicinal prop- 
erties, and in Brazil is used extensively in 
the manufacture of soft drinks. Caffeine 
is one of its active principles. The cen- 
ter of production is the town of Maues, 
on the Mauer River. Guarana is also 
produced in small quantities along the 
Tapajoz and Araca Rivers and in the 
neighborhood of Belem, Para. 

Guarana is said to have tonic proper- 
ties and in Brazil is used in the prepara- 
tion of medicines for the relief of pain 
and for use as a heart stimulant. These 
preparations are sold under trade names 
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such as “Guaraina” and “Guarafeno,” 
The principal industrial use for Guarana 
in Brazil is as a base for the preparation 
of beverages. It is reported that guarang 
may also be used in the manufacture of 
chewing gum. It is usually shipped jn 
the form of rolls or sticks made from the 
dried extract. Guarana berries are 
sometimes shipped, but it is understoog 
they are highly perishable. (American 
Consulate, Para.) 

@ Canada.—‘Mercury and Its Com. 
pounds” have been added to the list of 
drugs contained in the schedule to the 
Canadian Proprietary or Patent Medicine 
Act, and “Corrosive Sublimate” (bichlo- 
ride of mercury), has been removed from 
the list, according to a report of October 
24, 1940, from the American Legation, 
Ottawa. 

(Drugs included in this schedule are 

required to be named in applications for 
certificates of registration of medicines, 
and a statement is required as to the 
quantity of such scheduled drugs present 
per maximum dose.) 
@ Germany.—Exhibits of pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations at the 1940 Leipzig Sam- 
ple Fair were less numerous than 
formerly. Sedatives, such as valerian 
drops, remedies against nerves, and the 
like were much in evidence and in good 
demand. Similarly, preparations for 
nourishment, mostly containing dextro- 
glucose or malt, were reported to be in 
good demand. 

Manufacturers of preparations for sore 

feet also reported good demand. The 
same was true for remedies against 
coughs and colds. Mineral waters also 
sold well. One manufacturer offered sea 
water as especially suitable for improving 
health, as a remedy for circulation trou- 
bles and to prevent aging prematurely, 
(American Consulate, Leipzig.) 
@ Hong Kong.—A recent cable from 
Hong Kong states that ginseng prices 
have dropped somewhat, declines being 
greater for the wild than for the culti- 
vated variety. On November 9, 1940, 
prices for wild ginseng roots, first quality, 
were, per picul of 1334 pounds, $1,334 
(U. S. currency) for first quality; $1,196 
for second quality; and $1,035 for third 
quality. 

Prices of cultivated roots were $575 

per picul for first quality, $437 for sec- 
ond quality, and $345 for third quality. 
Cultivated ginseng prongs were quoted 
at from $184 to $218 per picul and cul- 
tivated fiber from $126 to $184. No 
quotations were available on wild gin- 
seng prongs and fiber. Dealers state 
that future prices will depend upon the 
amount available and demand from 
China. (American Consulate General, 
Hong Kong.) 
@ India.—The Standing Finance Com- 
mittee of the Indian Legislature on Sep- 
tember 10 approved an expenditure of 
8,500,000 rupees by the Government of 
India for quinine, according to press 
reports from Simla. 

This purchase, it is stated, represents 
about 300,000 pounds of quinine sulfate 
and 50,000 pounds of cinchona bark. 
The quantity involved is calculated to 
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supply the requirements of Provincial 
and Indian State Governments for a pe- 
od of 3 or 4 years, to provide an ade- 
quate reserve for the defense services, 
and to replenish the civil reserve main- 
tained by the Central Government. 

The entire quantity of quinine in- 

yolved in this transaction is being pur- 
chased from the Kina Bureau in Java, 
which is the most convenient source of 
supply for India. Production of quinine 
in India itself is far from adequate to 
meet requirements, and the abandon- 
ment of cinchona cultivation in Burma 
some time ago has contributed further 
to the local shortage. (American Con- 
sulate General, Calcutta.) 
§ Morocco.—The Public Health Service 
of Morocco is in the market for the fol- 
lowing quantities of insulin: 8,000 tubes 
of 5c. c. at 20 units per C. C.; and 2,500 
tubes of 5 c. c. at 40 units per c. C., ac- 
cording to recent cable advices. Com- 
munications on the subject may be sent 
to the Director of The Central Phar- 
macy, Casablanca, Morocco, or through 
the United States Consulate at Casa- 
blanca. (American Consulate, Casa- 
planca.) 


Metals, Nonferrous 


@ Italy —The vanadium recovery indus- 
try has shown a marked increase in out- 
put since its inauguration in 1936. A 
total of 93 metric tons of vanadium pent- 
oxide, believed to be largely the product 
of soot collected from the smokestacks of 
gil-burning ships and industrial plants, 
was recovered in 1938, compared with 39 
tons in 1937 and 5 in 1936. The Genoa 
plant, where the soot is treated, was 
taken over some time ago by the State- 
controlled concern, the Azienda Minorali 
e Metalli Italiana. 

The Montecatini organization in its 
1939 annual report announced that its 
company planned to put into operation a 
plant for the recovery of vanadium pent- 
oxide from bauxite, but further details 
are unobtainable because of the Govern- 
ment restriction on imparting industrial 
information under present conditions. 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


@ Hong Kong.—No war restrictions have 
been imposed upon imports of films into 
Hong Kong. Foreign-exchange control 
is in effect and is administered through 
the leading banks and brokerage houses 
but thus far it has not adversely affected 
payments for normal imports, including 
motion-picture films. The war has had 
no noticeable effect on local production 
of films. 

About 250 feature films are required to 
supply the market yearly, and while only 
one print is normally imported, occasion- 
ally two prints are brought in when the 
film is especially popular. Usually only 
positive prints are imported. American 
films comprise about 75 percent of the 
total number shown. The remainder are 
mainly Chinese films produced either 
locally or in Shanghai. 

During the period January—September 
1940, inclusive, 90 feature films were pro- 
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duced in Hong Kong. This compares 
with about 100 films produced during the 
same period of 1939. Estimated produc- 
tion for the last quarter of 1940 is 35. 
The industry is not well financed, and 
production facilities are far from ade- 
quate. The average present production 
cost of a domestic feature film is $HK12,- 
000 (US$2,730). The technique is not 
comparable with American production 
methods, as both sound and photography 
are below the best standards. There is 
no objection to American films being 
“dubbed” in the native language, which 
is Cantonese, but it is not necessary as 
English is the predominate language. 
The local government does not subsidize 
the domestic motion-picture industry. 
The total estimated investment in the 
Hong Kong motion-picture industry is: 


Hong Kong United States 





dollars dollars 
Chinese production 
and distribution.. 900,000 204, 750 
Exhibition in the- 
en 6 6, 200, 000 1, 410, 500 
Total investment_ 7, 100, 000 1, 615, 250 


(American Consulate General, Hong 

Kong.) 
@ Sweden.—War has so far not affected 
the Swedish motion-picture industry to 
any great extent. The large companies 
are operating at the same or higher levels 
than in 1939, but one or two small pro- 
ducers have been eliminated during the 
past year by mergers with larger com- 
panies. 

Up to the time of the German occupa- 
tion of Norway and Denmark, motion- 
picture imports proceeded normally, with 
little or no change in the number of 
pictures exhibited. Since that time 
American productions are still the most 
popular in Sweden, and are understood 
to have retained their share of the 
market. 

Around the first of March 1940 foreign 
exchange restrictions were imposed, ap- 
plying to all imports. After the German 
occupation of the neighboring countries 
these restrictions were tightened some- 
what, but it was still possible to obtain 
exchange, provided the pictures could be 
imported, but the avenues of import from 
the Western World were closed for a time. 
Later a shipping line was established by 
the Finnish Thorden Line between Pet- 
samo and New York which has been used 
by film importers. 

There has been some tightening of cen- 
sorship rules during 1940, but production 
and distribution conditions have not been 
greatly altered. No motion-picture the- 
aters have been closed, bombed or other- 
wise damaged, and no new theaters have 
been opened. 


At present there are 2,134 motion-pic- 
ture houses in Sweden—approximately 
the same as in 1939. Swedish motion- 
picture theaters do not operate with con- 
tinuous performances, most having only 
two performances each evening. As a 
rule theaters show to capacity audiences 
only on Saturdays and Sundays, but film 
hits may enjoy capacity audiences on 
week nights as well. 
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Society dramas and comedies are fa- 
vored by Swedish audiences, but any out- 
standing picture, including musicals, is 
certain to be successful, since Swedish 
tastes are diverse. (American Trade 
Commissioner, Stockholm.) 


Nave! Stores 


™@ Greece——Production of naval stores 
during the 1940 crop season will reach 
approximately 27,000 metric tons of 
crude gum, from which will be obtained 
5,200 metric tons of gum spirits of tur- 
pentine and 18,500 metric tons of rosin, 
according to recent estimates. Through- 
out the summer, weather conditions have 
been satisfactory. For the first 4 months 
of the crop season, May 1 to August 31, 
1940, exports totaled 1,168 metric tons of 
gum spirits of turpentine compared with 
1,930 tons for the corresponding period 
of 1939. During the 1940 period, Ger- 
many purchased 569 metric tons of gum 
spirits of turpentine and Italy took 446 
tons. Rosin exports amounted to 4,949 
metric tons in the current year period as 
contrasted with 6,716 in the correspond- 
ing months of 1939. Germany and Italy 
were the main countries of destination, 
taking 1,965 and 1,585 metric tons, re- 
spectively. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Athens.) 

@ Portugal—Shippers of naval stores, 
after experiencing the best season in 
years during 1939, were unable to find 
satisfactory markets for their products 
in 1940. The major purchasers of Por- 
tuguese naval stores in the past have 
been Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
Netherlands, and Belgium; owing to hos- 
tilities, shipments to these markets now 
present difficulties. Turpentine ship- 
ments during the first 8 months of 1940 
declined to 3,718 metric tons, compared 
with 5,751 tons for the same period of 
1939, while rosin exports dropped to 
11,333 tons in the 1940 period from 
35,796 in the 1939 period. In 1939 ship- 
ments of turpentine amounted to 17,706 
metric tons, and rosin, 50,163 metric 
tons. 


Office Equipment and Supplies 
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OFFICE APPLIANCES 
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@ Canada—The impetus given to the 
Canadian manufacturing industries and 
Government offices by war needs has 
stimulated sales of all types of office ma- 
chinery and equipment. Largest in- 
creases are reported to be in sales of type- 
writers and accounting machines. 
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Sales of typewriters have been good 
during the past 3 months. Retailers who 
have never before owned typewriters are 
now buying them. These purchases are 
attributed chiefly to increased clerical 
work resulting from the recently imposed 
Dominion Government national defense 
tax levied on all employees and payable 
monthly by the employer. This tax has, 
no doubt, also contributed largely to the 
increased sales of accounting machines. 

Trade in cash registers is brisk. Prices 
have remained stable during the past 4 
months, and purchases in anticipation 
of a possible rise in the market have 
been made in only a few instances. Dic- 
tating machines are selling in heavy vol- 
ume. They are used extensively in Gov- 
ernment offices, and still larger sales are 
anticipated in view of contemplated ex- 
pansion and erection of Government 
buildings, including those for military use. 
A new outlet, accounting for a goodly 
percentage of sales, has been supplied by 
small manufacturers handling Govern- 
ment contracts who formerly had not 
used dictating machines but now desire 
to conserve the time of their personnel. 
Dictating machines are not manufac- 
tured in Canada, but are imported from 
the United States. 

Demand for office furniture both by 
the Government and by manufacturers 
is heavy. Government purchases are 
usually of the cheaper lines of wood and 
steel; and with the unprecedented needs 
of Federal departments and military cen- 
ters, factory stocks have been depleted, 
and some manufacturers are reported to 
be from 3 weeks to 3 months behind 
on deliveries. Absorption of cheaper 
stocks by the Government has meant 
that if purchasers do not wish to wait for 
supplies, they are compelled to buy the 
higher-priced lines of furniture; conse- 
quently, movement of higher-priced 
stocks has improved. It appears that 
the Canadian furniture industry can ade- 
quately handle the demands made on it 
and that the delivery situation is being 
remedied by degrees, but the industry 
has been somewhat hampered by a short- 
age of skilled labor. ‘(American Consu- 
late General, Toronoto.) 

Canada.—Fancy writing sets for use in 
offices and homes are in considerable de- 
mand in Alberta. Although a limited 
number are imported direct from the 
United States by local dealers, a large 
proportion of the sets sold are imported 
from manufacturers or dealers in eastern 
Canada, according to information sup- 
plied locally. ‘American Vice Consul, 
Calgary, Alberta.) 

@ Colombia.—Roughly, 71 percent of the 
duplicators and similar reproduction of- 
fice machines sold in Colombia are esti- 
mated to be from the United States. The 
more popular types of duplicators are 
those in the lower price range; and, until 
recently, German products were increas- 
ing their local sales—sales having 
reached slightly more than one-third of 
the value of those of United States manu- 
facture by the outbreak of war in Europe. 
During 1939, imports of manuscript-re- 
producing machines, autocopies, auto- 
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graphs, hectographs, and Similar 
machines and their accessories totaled 
24,146, of which Germany supplied 6,270 
and the United States 17,172. 

Orders received by various govern- 
mental agencies to effect economies and 
avoid the purchase of unnecessary equip- 
ment are reported to be limiting the num- 
ber of machines sold on the local market, 
as governmental agencies are the prin- 
cipal purchasers of such equipment. 
(American Vice Consul, Bogota.) 

@ Guatemala—The demand for blank 
forms, either in pads or in rolls, for use 
with automatic registers, is fairly good, 
and the United States has been the lead- 
ing source of supply, particularly for 
blanks for use with registers. Grocery 
stores, department stores, drug stores, 
and similar merchandising establish- 
ments use these blanks; and while many 
small establishments do not give sales 
tickets of any kind, the tendency is to use 
them wherever the business can afford it. 

Imports under these two headings dur- 

ing 1938 and 1939 were as follows: 





1938 1939 


Item and country Value Value 


Kilo- in Kilo- in 
grams | quet- | grams quet- 
zales zales 
Disks, rolls, ete., printed 
or lithographed 
United States 3,546 | 3,736 (11,176 7, 388 
Germany ‘ 507 149 80 57 
England 146 50 8 20 
Total. 4,199 | 3,935 (11, 264 7, 465 
Blank forms, loose or in 
pads, for bills of ex- 
change, etc.: 
United States 9,909 7,004 | 6,113 1, 706 
El Salvador 17, 586 | 6,623 |16, 757 5, 372 
England 297 613 482 727 
Germany 185 155 343 1%) 
Canada 123 139 12 i4 
Panama 7y¥ 82 14 39 
All other countries 163 122 31 iy 
Total 28, 342 (14,738 (23,812 | 11, 137 





(American Commercial Attaché, Guate- 
mala.) 
@ Peru.—Competition in the sale of 
typewriter ribbons and carbon paper is 
principally inter-American. The Ger- 
man brand, Pelikan, according to reliable 
trade sources, continues to be sold in the 
market at a slight margin of profit, in 
order to keep the trade name before the 
public. Pelikan ribbons and paper, ac- 
cording to reports, are being supplied 
from the company’s branch factories in 
Brazil and Argentina, and the cheaper 
American grades are successfully com- 
peting in price with ribbons and paper 
obtained from those sources. Pelikan 
retail prices for carbon paper range from 
7 to 11 soles per box of 100 sheets, and 
for ribbons, from 3 to 4 soles. ‘(Average 
exchange value of Peruvian sol for year 
1939, approximately $0.18; for August 
and September 1940, about $0.15.) 

Imports of typewriter ribbons in 1939 
totaled 3,816 kilograms valued at 85,925 
soles, as compared with 3,472 kilograms 
valued at 72,678 soles in 1938. The 
United States supplied 2,132 kilograms 
valued at 43,902 soles in 1939, and 1,810 
kilograms valued at 36,984 soles in 1938. 
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Peruvian imports of carbon paper totaleg 
9,892 kilograms valued at 92,049 soles in 
1939 and 8,504 kilograms valued at 69,119 
soles in 1938. The United States syp. 





plied 4,113 kilograms (37,673 soles) in | 
1939 and 3,058 kilograms (27,789 soles) in | 


1938. (American Commercial Attaché 
Lima.) 


Paints and Pigments 


@ Canada.—Of interest to the Uniteg 
States drying-oil dealers, who ship anny. 
ally 742 to 10 million pounds of drying 
oils (tung, perilla, linseed) to Canada, is 
a recent announcement by the Canadian 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Fo, 
the purpose of regulating the animal ang 
vegetable oils industry, the Board has 
recently appointed an Oils Administrato; 
to be responsible to the Board, and whose 
duties are to “ensure continuity of sup- 
ply and the best possible utilization ang 
allocation of animal and vegetable oils.” 
The Oils Administrator is empowered to 
have any oil processed in any mill at any 
time; he may take possession of any lot 
of oil and dispose of it in any manner: 
he may fix maximum prices for the oils 
and may control domestic distribution 
and foreign trade. (American Consvu. 
late General, Ottawa.) 

@ Eogypt.—There is a fair market for 
ready-mixed paints in Egypt, although 


‘ 


the painter in many instances prefers to | 


mix his paints from imported oils and 
pigments. Before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in 1939 European countries sup- 
plied practically the entire market for 
such pigments, with Belgium prominent 
as a source of zinc white, Italy as a sup- 
plier of mineral-earth pigments, and the 


United Kingdom and Germany compet- | 


ing in lead and other pigments. The 
following figures indicate imports of the 
various pigments into Egypt during the 
first 7 months of 1940: red lead, 195 
metric tons; white lead, 36 metric tons; 
zinc white, 125 tons; lithopone, 268 tons; 


ocher, 171 tons; ultramarine, 216 tons; , 


prussian blue, 3 tons; bronze powders, 8 
tons; lampblack, 13 tons; and other black 
pigments, 5 tons. Ready-mixed paint 
imports amounted to 441 metric tons 
during the period, the United Kingdom 
supplying 355 tons. The United King- 
dom also led in varnish imports, furnish- 
ing 15 metric tons out of a total of 19 tons 
received. 

@ India—The United Kingdom was the 
principal source of paints and pigments 
imported into India in 1939, furnishing 
132,081 hundredweight out of a total of 
269,143 hundredweight, or 49 percent, fol- 
lowed by Germany with 9 percent and 
Japan and the United States each 8 per- 
cent of the total. Total imports in 1938 
were 245,960 hundredweight, and in 193/, 
306.776 hundredweight. The pigments 
imported in the largest quantity in 1939 
was zinc white, 45,590 hundredweight; 
followed by lithopone, 35,064 hundred- 
weight; red lead, 8,251 hundredweight, 


and white lead, 6,870 hundredweight. | 


During 1940 India has been depending t 
a larger extent upon the United States 
and Japan. 
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g Netherlands Indies—tImports of red 
jead into Java and Madura for the first 
nalf of 1940 totaled 698,105 gross kilo- 
grams valued at 186,411 guilders. Japan 
was the main country of origin for the 
imports, supplying 381,091 gross kilograms 
yalued at 97,994 guilders. Italy was sec- 
ond with 153,711 gross kilograms valued 
at 43,527 guilders. For the year 1939 
imports of red lead into Java and Ma- 
dura totaled 1,107,828 gross kilograms 
valued at 254,006 guilders. Japan was 
also the leading country of origin during 
that year, furnishing 768,982 gross kilo- 
grams valued at 173.841 guilders, with 
Italy second, its share being 151,613 gross 
kilograms valued at 36,354 guilders. 
(American Consulate General, Batavia.) 


Paper and Related Products 


@ Canada.—Newsprint mills operated at 
83 percent capacity in August, a drop 
from the 91 percent reported in July. 
Publishers in the United States, the prin- 
cipal market for Canadian newsprint, are 
reported to have accumulated stocks rap- 
idly since May and the lower production 
yolume is a reflection of these large in- 
yentories. Canadian mills are endeav- 
oring to avoid a repetition of the situa- 
tion which developed at the end of 1937 
when publishers’ stocks were built up to 
record proportions with the result that 
newsprint mill operations slumped while 
accumulation was being worked off. 
(American Vice Consul, Ottawa.) 
@ Cuba—It has been learned definitely 
that Scandinavian pulp exporters again 
have made firm offers to the Cuban mar- 
ket involving “fair quantities” of vari- 
ous kinds of wood pulp. Sailings are 
reported to be scheduled for early depar- 
ture from Petsamo via neutral vessels. 

So far as can be determined this is 
the first bona fide offer of Scandinavian 
pulp to Cuban paper mills since the in- 
vasion of Norway. Prices are slightly 
below those last offered by American ex- 
porters, present quotations being on a 
c. i. f. Habana basis, with an estimated 
2%-percent war-risk insurance for ac- 
count of the buyer. ‘(American Consul 
General, Habana.) 
@ Finland —Reflecting the energetic de- 
sire of Germany to stimulate trade with 
all countries to which it still has access, 
commerce authorities of the Reich have 
opened a trade office in Helsinki. The 
purpose of this organization is to develop 
commercial intercourse between Ger- 
many and Finland under the trade 
agreement signed June 29, 1940. (Amer- 
ican Cunsul General, Helsinki.) 
@ India—Imports of newsprint from 
Canada and the United States have been 
active. Much of the American business 
has been in sheets, as roll sizes are not 
always suitable for local requirements, 
while imports from Canada have been in 
both rolls and sheets. Current stocks are 
reported below normal, but importers do 
not appear anxious to buy under present 
conditions. 

Small quantities of bank and art paper 
have been coming from England, but the 
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bulk of Indian demand for such grades is 
now met by local mills, which are able to 
produce qualities equal to the Scandina- 
vian although somewhat below the best 
British grades. Japan is now in the mar- 
ket to an unusual extent, one item of 
some importance being copy tissue paper, 
the local price of which has advanced 
sharply since the outbreak of war. Jap- 
anese cellophane, art, chrome, and flint 
papers are also coming on the Indian 
market in increasing quantities through 
Japanese import houses. 

Kraft and imitation kraft paper re- 
quirements are normally obtained from 
Sweden, but at present local stocks are 
low and their replacement appears very 
doubtful. Production of brown wrapping 
paper was undertaken last year by the 
Orient Mills and the Dalmia Mills, and 
their output has met a considerable part 
of the local demand. However, the qual- 
ity of the local product is said to be poor. 
Prices of domestic wrapping paper are 
below those of the imported types. 

According to one dealer in the local 
market, there is at present a keen de- 
mand for 48-gram colored, glazed tinted 
paper, and it is stated that American 
paper of this type would find a good mar- 
ket if manufacturers could quote a price 
of £30 per ton, c. i. f. Indian ports. 

The long-term trend of wood pulp con- 
sumption by Indian mills is downward, 
and at present mills are interested pri- 
marily in easy bleaching sulphite pulp. 
A number of consumers are reported to 
be well stocked and in no need of imme- 
diate supplies. Others could use some 
imported pulp, but are unwilling to pay 
current prices for American and Cana- 
dian stock. It is believed that some busi- 
ness could be done if prices were attrac- 
tive. (American Consul, Calcutta.) 


Railway Equipment 


@ Canada.—Rolling stock purchased or 
built during 1939 by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways entailed an expenditure 
of $9,863,847. The equipment obtained 
included 1,950 boxcars, 40 refrigerator 
cars (part of an order for 100), 25 ca- 
booses, 50 box-baggage cars, 9 buffet- 
sleeping cars, 5 mail-express cars, 10 
baggage cars, 11 snow plows, and 8 work 
units. 

To meet anticipated war requirements, 
additional orders were placed for 2,765 
boxcars, 500 flat cars, and 25 Northern 
type locomotives. This equipment will 
be delivered during 1940. 

The following rolling stock was retired 
during the year: 60 locomotives, 5,044 
freight-train cars, 27 passenger-train 
cars, and 477 work units. 

The program of air conditioning pas- 
senger-train cars was continued. All 
principal main-line trains are now air- 
conditioned. 

Canada.—The Canadian Locomotive 
Co. plant at Kingston is being provided 
with some 54,000 square feet of addi- 
tional floor area at an estimated cost of 
$250,000, according to reports. It is 
stated that all locomotive contracts 
which were on hand at January 1, cover- 
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ing 22 locomotives, have been completed; 
that the company has had a fair average 
of mining machinery work, and that 1940 
will be shown to have been a fairly suc- 
cessful year generally. 
@ Japan.—Exports of locomotives in- 
creased in value from 11,891,000 yen in 
May to 14,716,000 yen in June 1940. 
(American Consulate General, Tokyo.) 
Japan—The Japanese Government 
Railway Ministry expects to dispatch 
three experts to Manchoukuo to inspect 
locomotives and coaches for broad-gage 
railways, to study speed and other details 
with the view to establishing a “bullet 
train” service between Tokyo and Shimo- 
noseki. The survey of sites of new tun- 
nels through the Tanna and Suzuka 
ranges and at other places in connection 
with the laying of a broad-gage railway 
from Tokyo to Shimonoseki to take a 
superexpress covering the distance in 
about 10 hours has recently been com- 
pleted, according to unofficial advices. 
@ Netherlands—The State Railways 
maintains its own inspection service for 
locomotive boilers. The official in charge 
of Railway Locomotive Boiler Regula- 
tions is Bolleman Kylstra, Chief Railway 
Engineer, Netherland State Railways, 
Utrecht, Netherlands. (American Con- 
sulate General, Amsterdam.) 
@ Norway.—Total electrification of rail- 
roads between Norway, Germany, and 
Sweden will be accomplished on Novem- 
ber 15. On that day electrification of 
the railroad between Oslo and the Swe-i- 
ish border, and thereby an important 
part of the reorganization of the Nor- 
wegian transportation system, will have 
been completed, according to unofficial 
advices. 
@ Sweden.—A total of 1,150 new freight 
cars are being built at various workshops 
in Sweden for the account of Govern- 
ment railways. The new cars will be able 
to carry up to 20 tons, compared with the 
old type which carry between 10 and 12 
tons. There is a serious shortage of 
freight cars, about 3,000 lacking every 
day, if actual demands were to be cur- 
rently satisfied. Increased railroad traf- 
fic which developed after the outbreak of 
the war still continues. Charges for de- 
livery of goods from station to receiver 
were increased as of October 1 by 14 to 40 
percent in Stockholm. ‘(American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Stockholm.) 


Refrigeration and Equipment 


Estimates by a concern regarding the 
number of refrigerators in use in Puerto 
Rico show 22,220 domestic refrigerators 
valued at $3,500,000 and 3,000 commercial 
refrigerators valued at more than $1,000,- 
000. Included in the latter figure are dis- 
play cases, grocery-store units, and cool- 
ers. (Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, San Juan.) 

@ Canada.—New regulations relating to 
refrigerating apparatus have been issued 
by the Province of Quebec to apply to all 
new installations as well as to plants 
undergoing extensive repairs. Importers 
of such equipment state that the prin- 
cipal items affecting American exporters 
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appear to be in article 7, which requires 
that compressors bear an easily readable 
plate, affixed at the time of manufacture, 
giving the name and address of the man- 
ufacturer, serial number, refrigerant 
to be used, test pressure to which the 
manufacturer has subjected the unit, 
bore and stroke of the cylinder; and ar- 
ticle 17a, which specifies that a relief 
valve or valves be installed between the 
compressor and the main discharge valve, 
as near as possible to the compressor 
head, on all reciprocating compressors 
of a capacity of 3 tons or more. (Copies 
for short loan periods may be obtained 
from the Machinery Division.) (Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Montreal.) 

@ Germany—Some 174 quick-freezing 
machines are in operation in canning 
plants in Germany today, and 64 such 
machines are in the course of construc- 
tion. It is reported that German fish- 
ing vessels are likewise being equipped 
with such units. Encouraged by the 
Government, which is anxious to save tin 
required for canning, the frozen-foods 
industry is expected to expand from 25,- 
000 metric tons handled in 1940 to 120,- 
000 tons next year. Thousands of 
quick-freezing units will be required if 
present indications of demand are borne 
out. 

Although ammonia is still used in large 
quantities as a refrigerant, a new prod- 
uct, called “frigen,”’ developed by I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, has replaced it to a con- 
siderable extent. Other apparatus and 
methods differing from those employed 
in the United States have been dictated 
by the scarcity of certain materials in 
Germany. Paper packing boxes are not 
waxed, but are lined with a special cel- 
lophane. Cork insulating material is dif- 
ficult to obtain, and a substitute is being 
produced from artificial resin, which is 
claimed to give good results. (American 
Consulate, Vienna.) 


Rubber and Products 


@ United States imports of rubber in Oc- 
tober amounted to 74,696 long tons val- 
ued at $28,560,339, or 17.1 cents a pound, 
according to advance reports. 

This compares with the all-time record 
of 78,792 long tons imported in Septem- 
ber and 73,028 in August 1940. October 
imports were the second highest monthly 
importation in the history of this trade. 

Total imports for 10 months of 1940 
were 646,894 long tons, compared with 
385,398 in the first 10 months of 1939. 

The declared value of 17.1 cents a 
pound in October was slightly lower than 
in recent months, the figure for Septem- 
ber being 17.4 cents, for August 17.5 cents, 
and for July 17.7 cents. 

Domestic stocks of rubber held by the 
United States Government under the 
Cotton-Rubber Agreement, and through 
the Rubber Reserve Company, amounted 
to 57,131 long tons at the end of October, 
an increase from 50,425 long tons of 
“agreement rubber” on September 28. 

Reexports of crude rubber in October, 
according to advance reports, amounted 
to 291 long tons, compared with the Sep- 
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tember reexports (revised) of 666 long 
tons. 

@ Chile—Rubber manufacture is show- 
ing gradual progress in Chile. The 1939 
imports of crude rubber amounted to 331 
long tons, compared with 247 in 1938 and 
198 in 1937. 

@ French Indiochina.——The special war 
tax on exports of rubber from French 
Indochina is fixed at 0.11 piaster per 
net kilogram for the month of Septem- 
ber, by governmental order of September 
3. The special war tax on exports cov- 
ered by the contract between the Gov- 
ernment General and the American 
Rubber Reserve Company remains at 
0.06 piaster per net kilogram. (American 
Consulate, Saigon.) 

@ Mezxico.—Imports of rubber in August 
amounted to 440,289 kilograms, all from 
the United States, according to official 
sources. (Since United States reexport 
statistics do not show the volume of this 
trade, the rubber must have passed 
through the United States “in transit,” 
such transactions not being recorded by 
commodity classes.) (American Em- 
bassy, Mexico City.) 

@ Uruguay.—Imports of crude rubber in 
1938 were 413 long tons (407 in 1937). 
Imports of reclaimed rubber in 1938 were 
24 long tons, against 21 in 1937. The 
crude rubber came direct from the Mid- 
dle East, while in the supply of reclaim, 
the United States ranked second to the 
United Kingdom. 


Scientific and Professional 
Equipment 


@ The exceptional foreign demand for 
United States scientific and laboratory 
instruments and apparatus recorded dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1940 continued 
at an increased rate in the third quarter. 
Sales abroad during the third quarter of 
1940 were valued at $1,841,219, an in- 
crease of approximately 113 percent over 
the corresponding 3-month period of 
1939. Total exports for the first 9 
months of 1940 amounted to $5,034,643, 
compared with $2,757,828, an increase of 
82.6 percent over the corresponding 9 
months of 1939 and 53 percent compared 
with the first 9 months of 1938. 

These items of American manufacture 
are playing a vital part in the present 
conflict in Europe and account for the 
substantial gain in shipments to that 
area. The 25 most important foreign 
outlets located in all world areas took 
approximately 92.7 percent of the total 
trade during the first 9 months of 1940. 
The same markets during 1939 and 1938 
took 82.8 and 88 percent, respectively, of 
the total exports. The six leading Euro- 
pean markets during the same period 
took scientific and laboratory instru- 
ments and apparatus valued at $1,230,- 
907, compared with $444,469 for the 9- 
month period of 1939. 

Canada is still the largest recipient of 
United States exports of scientific and 
laboratory instruments and apparatus, 
taking equipment to a value of $974,993, 
or 19.4 percent of the total shipments for 
the first 9 months of 1940. This is an 
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increase of 43.9 percent and 48.7 percent 
respectively, over the corresponding peri- 
ods of 1938 and 1939. Exports to Sweden 
and Japan during the first 9 months of 
1939 were valued at $29,122 and $49,698. 
but during the like period of 1940 jumpeg 
to $711,129 and $632,475, respectively, 

Sales to the Netherlands Indies ang 
Venezuela during January to September 
1940 were valued at $238,934 and $227. 
647, compared with $45,681 and $121,389 
for the same months of 1939. Purchases 
by Brazil totaled $207,329 for the first 9 
months of 1940, a gain of $112,229 over 
the corresponding period of 1939. Im. 
ports from the United States by the 
United Kingdom during the 9-month 
period of 1940 were valued at $263,468, a 
gain of 31.3 percent over the comparative 
period of 1939. 

Gains were also recorded by such im. 
portant markets as Argentina, Colombia, 
Mexico, the Soviet Union, France, and 
British India. Out of the leading 25 
markets, Australia, the Netherlands, and 
Netherlands West Indies were the only 
ones which purchased less during the 
first 9 months of 1940 than in the like 
period of 1939. 

No direct shipments were made to 

Germany during 1940; while exports to 
Italy amounted to $17,377, a decrease of 
more than 66.7 percent and 172 percent 
from the corresponding 9-month period 
of 1938 and 1939. 
@ Nicaragua.—The Nicaraguan market 
for surgical instruments is limited. 
There is no domestic production of such 
instruments, which are largely imported 
direct by doctors and hospitals. The im- 
port trade, however, is very small; the 
total annual imports of surgical and 
dental instruments, supplies, and equip- 
ment will probably not exceed $4,000 or 
$5,000. 

The supervision of public health in 
Nicaragua is under the control of the 
Ministry of Hygiene and Public Welfare 
and the Bureau of Public Health, which 
is responsible direct to the President, and 
is administered by medical officers of the 
National Guard. Private facilities for 
caring for the sick consist principally of 
one hospital in Managua operated by an 
American Baptist Mission and a private 
sanitarium in Granada operated by a 
doctor established in that city. There 
are in Nicaragua 15 Government-owned 
hospitals; one of these, with 100 beds, is 
in Bluefields, and the remainder are in 
western Nicaragua. The General Hos- 
pital of Managua has 290 beds; the Hos- 
pital San Juan de Dios, of Granada, has 
212 beds; and the Hospital San Vincente, 
of Leon, has 142 beds. The total number 
of beds in all Nicaraguan hospitals is 
approximately 1,200. 

Government purchases of surgical 
goods are made either by the National 
Guard for military use or by the Junta 
Nacional! de Beneficencia (Welfare Coun- 
cil) for use in civilian hospitals. It is 
understood that competitive bidding is 
not the usual practice, though it might 
be resorted to in the case of an excep- 
tionally large order. Usually the officers 
of the council select from catalogs (which 
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they may have on hand) such instru- 
ents as are needed. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Managua.) 


Toiletries, Soaps, Essentivl Oils 


g Argentina.—It has been estimated that 
g5 percent of all cosmetics and toilet 
preparations sold in Argentina are manu- 
factured or packaged within the coun- 
try. The small import volume consists 
of a very few lines which are able to 
compete successfully with domestic prod- 
ucts because of their international repu- 
tation. Most American brands on the 
market are manufactured locally, The 
leading cosmetic items imported from 
the United States within the past few 
years are believed to be lipsticks. De- 
tailed import statistics for 1939 are not 
yet available. 

In 1938 total imports under the com- 
pined heading of lipsticks and compacts 
amounted to 7,678 kilograms, of which 
6,643 came from the United States and 
1,018 from France. The 1938 imports 
under “cosmetics in general” totaled 806 
kilograms, of which 609 came from 
France and 192 from the United States. 
In other items for which there is a sepa- 
rate statistical heading, participation by 
the United States was negligible. Total 
imports of “perfumes and toilet articles” 
during 1938 are reported at 1,025,052. 
(American Consulate General, Buenos 
Aires.) 

@ Bulgaria.—Rose oil exports from Bul- 
garia to the United States have been well 
maintained during the current year, 
reaching a value of nearly $150,000 dur- 
ing the first six months. Rose gardens 
have suffered severely from adverse 
weather conditions, resulting in a de- 
crease of about 50 percent in the flower 
crop. Production of rose oil amounted 
to 1,600 kilograms in the first half of 1940 
compared with a high of 3,600 in the 
corresponding period of 1939 and 1,690 
in 1988. Ample stocks of rose oil from 
previous crops, however, make these fluc- 
tuations relatively unimportant. (Amer- 
ican Consulate, Sofia.) 

@ Costa Rica.—The market for cosmetics 
in Costa Rica is small, but many brands 
popular in the United States are widely 
advertised and sold there. Imports for 
the year 1939 amounted to $43,237 with 
a weight of 24,559 kilograms. (American 
Consulate, San Jose.) 

@ Mozambique. — The availability of 
large and cheap supplies of oilseeds has 
given rise to the establishment of vege- 
table oil extracting for use in local soap 
factories. The largest of the soap fac- 
tories in Portuguese East Africa is located 
at Lourenco Marques, and its entire out- 
put is consumed locally. Production of 
soap totaled 2,309,000 kilograms in 1938, 
the latest year for which statistics are 
available. Soaps, other than toilet soap, 
were imported in 1938 to the extent of 
414,102 kilograms valued at $39,586. The 
principal suppliers were Portugal, 401,649 
kilograms valued at $36,580; England, 
9,758 kilograms ($2,485); and the Union 
of South Africa, 1,726 kilograms ($275). 
There were no imports of common soap 
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from the United States. During the first 
9 months of 1939 imports of all soaps 
amounted to 242,663 kilograms, valued at 
$17,790. (American Consulate, Lourenco 
Marques.) 

M@ Paraguay.—Exports of pettigrain oil 
from Paraguay amounting to 99,713 kilo- 
grams during the first 7 months of 1940 
have continued the upward trend noted 
last year, being 65 percent greater than 
for the first 7 months of 1939. Figures 
for the countries of destination are not 
yet available for the month of July, but 
Argentina (including the amounts re- 
cetved for reexport) continued to be the 
leading purchaser, In the first half of 
the current year, shipments to the 
United States were 29,389 kilograms and 
to France 17,727 kilograms. 

@ Venezuela—It is estimated by the 
Venezuelan cosmetic trade that imports 
of all kinds of cosmetic and toilet prepa- 
rations in 1939 probably totaled $200,000 
in value. While France supplied a good 
share of perfumes and toilet waters, it is 
reported that the United States ac- 
counted for the greater part of creams, 
lotions, rouges, tale and face powder, lip- 
stick, nail polishes, and similar products. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Ca- 
racas.) 


Special Products 


@ Canada.—Song hits popular in the 
United States usually bring forth a sim- 
ilarly favorable response north of the 
Canadian border, with the result that 
in the Province of Ontario song and in- 
strumental sheet music finds a ready de- 
mand. Canadian tastes for both dance 
music and radio entertainment follow 
closely those of the United States. Much 
popular sheet music is exported from 
the United States to Canada, although 
at the present time the duty, the ex- 
change tax, and other charges make the 
landed cost about 40 percent above the 
United States price. The tendency is, 
therefore, toward publication—or, at 
least, printing—in Canada, and United 
States composers often submit their 
works to Canadian houses. 

Under Canadian law, full copyright 
protection is given the author of a pop- 
ular song or other musical composition 
through the mere fact of his being the 
originator. Registration of the compo- 
sition at the Copyright Office in Ottawa 
is customary when an extensive publica- 
tion and sales program is to be under- 
taken; but it is not essential to protection 
in case of plagiarism or infringement. 
American composers or owners submit- 
ting their works to Canadian publishers 
or distributors enjoy the same rights 
as a Canadian author, and are entitled 
to copyright protection, even without 
registration, if they can prove that the 
composition was originally theirs and 
that all formalities as to publication have 
been made. 

Among recent Canadian popular song 
hits, those with a war theme have 
achieved the greatest financial success. 
Sales in Canada of one entitled ““There’ll 
Always Be an England” have reached 
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over 100,000 copies at 40 cents retail, and 
10,000 to 15,000 copies have gone over to 
the United States. (American Consulate 
General, Toronto.) 

@ Mozambique.—There is steady but lim- 
ited demand in Portuguese East Africa 
for sewing machines, sewing-machine 
parts, and needles, which is restricted 
mainly to sales among the nonnative 
population, numbering 45,000, of whom 
23,000 are Europeans. Most homes be- 
longing to Europeans are equipped with 
sewing machines, but a large part of the 
demand for these products comes from 
the numerous small tailoring and dress- 
making establishments, usually operated 
by Indians. 

No sewing machines, sewing-machine 
parts, or needles are manufactured lo- 
cally. Ordinarily, from 1,000 to 1,200 
sewing machines are imported annually, 
and Germany, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Sweden, in the order 
named, have been the largest suppliers. 
Imports during the latest year for which 
data are available are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Imports of Sewing Machines and Parts 

















During 1938 
| Machines Parts 
| 
Country of origin | Value (in | Value (in 
| United United 
| States States 
| dollars) dollars) 
—— —— | 
} 
United States. -.......-.-.- 1, 680 120 
pO SE eee 536 |- ee 
linc icicanacdinakrnewed 7, 530 1,112 
CII hil ocscceunctaccueed 22, 682 619 
DI nt cc naakstovesewesad eae 
Union of South Afriea_-._-----.- 2, 484 7 
Origin unknown. ----.- Beste 3, 955 2 
J 7m. EE ERE eran: Si cdaiiviiewaetke 1 
Pie 2 wenane] CEA fidinciusnons 
sities cinicyenies 40, 441 1, 891 





The machine having widest distribu- 
tion is one of American design imported 
from the British subsidiary factory. 
This product is distributed through 2 
sales organization operating throughout 
South Africa with a special agency at 
Lourenco Marques. In addition to sales- 
rooms, the agency is staffed with trained 
demonstrators and repair mechanics. Its 
sales department offers every facility to 
the purchaser with respect to credit 
terms and installment payments. Other 
makes of sewing machines are sold by 
several of the local department stores 
which act as agents for manufacturers. 

Although there is an exchange con- 
trol, no great difficulty, except for delays, 
has been experienced recently in obtain- 
ing dollar exchange through the Banco 
Nacional Ultramarino either for neces- 
sity or luxury articles. (American Con- 
sulate, Lourenco Marques.) 

@ Sweden.—As elsewhere throughout the 
world, the Swedish public is influenced to 
some degree by what it sees in American 
films. American fashions are imitated by 
Swedish clothing manufacturers and 
American novelties, noticed in pictures, 
are normally imported from the United 
States, but restrictions now in force have 
almost completely stopped this trade. 
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Also the sale of American cosmetics has 
in the past been stimulated by the influ- 
ence of American pictures but this trade, 
too, has declined. One interesting de- 
velopment in recent years has been the 
introduction of intercommunicating of- 
fice systems, seen in use in American pic- 
tures. The apparatus sold in Sweden 
was originally of American manufacture, 
but Swedish companies have now taken 
up the manufacture of intercommunicat- 
ing systems, using American parts. (Of- 
fice of American Trade Commissioner, 
Stockholm.) 


Textiles and Related Products 


@ British Malaya—tImports of textile 
products, including apparel, were valued 
at $S26,249,000 in the first 6 months of 
1940 and reexports of textile commodi- 
ties during this period at $S5,521,000, 
compared with $S16,801,000 and $S4,746,- 
000, respectively, in the corresponding 
period of 1939. Cotton yarns and manu- 
factures accounted for almost 69 percent 
of the value of British Malaya’s imports 
of textiles in the 1940 half year and 65 
percent in the corresponding period of 
1939. The principal textile products im- 
ported are shown in the folowing table. 


Imports of Textiles, by Principal Groups 
[Note.—All figures are in thousands. Values are in 


oar, currency; average value of Straits dollar, US- 
47. 





January-June 
Imports ‘aepsem = 
1939 1940 


__...|$16, 801 | $26, 249 
beosked $10,872 $18, 0&3 


Textiles, including apparel 
Cotton yarn and manufactures 
Cotton piece goods: 


aaa See Ue 
Value __...-- a oo ---| $6,897 | $12, 906 
Cotton sarongs: 
Yards__ "see 4, 427 5, 410 
Value - : $1,616 | $2,479 
Cotton yarn: 
Pounds __- . 3. 755 1, 632 
Value $979 $596 
Cotton sewing thread - $482 $680 
Cotton blankets $124 $130 
Household cotton goods (made- 
up) $367 | S620 
Other cotton manufactures S0s S83 
Wool manufactures . $597 $545 
Wool cloth: 
Vords....... 171 | 124 
Value __- | $224 | $217 
Other wool manufactures_____- $373 | $328 
Silk and silk manufactures ; | $554 | $749 
Silk piece goods (all silk): | } 
Yards__- | 45 | owl 
Value ee -| $395 $542 
Silk piece goods, other: | 
Yards__- ‘ hbk des ie 93 278 
Value . eal eee $43 ‘ 
Other silk manufactures | $116 $123 
Manufactures of other textile mate- | 
a ——— er Te Pe 
Rayon piece goods: 
| tt rn cS he | 
Ne ecnnemmnisninvst nee $1, 263 $1, 720 
Jute piece goods: } 
i a _.| 3,157] 3,543 
SE tid dhnds <i mmuceciacaik teh ae 
Gunnies: 
Bales of 100 pieces 21 | 26 
Value ___-- . | $509 $844 
Other textile products, except ap- | 
parel____ CLRID Ss _| $1,040 | $1,544 


Apparel, textile , 


siesta hai | $1,740 | $2, 158 
Cotton underwear: | 


ae eee =~ 409 | 453 
Value | $909) $1,201 
Hosiery, cotton or rayon: 
Dozen pairs_- 116 123 
Value __- $117 $128 
Outer garments, cotton or 
rayon. _- . $101 | $105 
Outer garments, other_- $104 | BSetal 
Other apparel__- nd Se $509 $636 
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The principal sources of these textile 

imports in 1939 were the United King- 
dom, British India, Japan, China, and 
Hong Kong. Imports from the United 
States in 1939 represented less than 1.5 
percent of the total value of textile im- 
ports into British Malaya. (American 
Consulate General, Singapore.) 
@ China.—Much of the cotton-mill pro- 
duction of Shanghai—by far the largest 
center of cotton production in China— 
during recent months has been without 
prospect of early sale. Prices of cotton 
yarn in August and early September 
dropped to about 60 percent of April and 
May levels, and stocks are mounting 
daily. At Tientsin, cotton mills during 
July and August operated at less than 50 
percent of capacity, because of raw- 
material shortages and substantial stocks 
of piece goods and cotton yarn. Cur- 
tailment of production is expected to 
continue, particularly for two reasons— 
the short cotton crop in Hopei (Province 
in which Tientsin is situated) and diffi- 
culties of bringing in foreign cotton be- 
cause of import restrictions. 

Fifteen silk filatures operating in the 
International Settlement at Shanghai 
have been facing increasing difficulties in 
obtaining cocoons from the _ interior. 
Cocoon production is becoming more and 
more a monopoly of the Central China 
Sericultural Co., which aims to control 
both the production of raw silk and the 
export market. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Shanghai.) 

@ Colombia.—The sales value of the do- 
mestic textile-industry output in 1938 
was 27,612,000 pesos, according to a sur- 
vey of 80 establishments made by the 
Colombian Bureau of Statistics. ‘(Ap- 
proximate value of the peso, US $0.56.) 
These plants represented an investment 
of almost 20,193,000 pesos in buildings 
and machinery. The industry employed 
11,551 persons earning 3,630,000 pesos per 
annum. Raw materials valued at 12,- 
964,000 pesos were consumed during the 
calendar year 1938: of this total, domestic 
raw materials accounted for 22.8 percent, 
and 77.2 percent consisted of imported 
products. Dyes consumed were valued at 
approximately 404,000 pesos, and other 
chemical products at 511,000 pesos. All 
of the dyes and 98.2 percent of the other 
chemicals used were purchased abroad. 

Production of piece goods in 1938 com- 
prised the following items: Cotton, 54,- 
626,000 meters valued at 14,099,000 pesos; 
silk and rayon, 4,524,000 meters, 4,061,000 
pesos; and wool, 900,000 meters, 2,115,000 
pesos. 

The output of hosiery in 1938 totaled 
about 394,563 dozen valued at 1,419,334 
pesos, which included the following 
kinds: Men’s hosiery, 127,970 dozen of 
cotton and 138,918 of rayon and silk, val- 
ued at 317,305 and 443,226 pesos, respec- 
tively; women’s hosiery, 17,845 dozen of 
cotton (36,135 pesos) and 78,261 dozen of 
rayon and silk (548,335 pesos) ; and chil- 
dren’s hosiery, 31,569 dozen of rayon and 
silk (74,332 pesos), with none of cotton 
reported. 

Production of ready-to-wear apparel 
in Colombia in 1938 was valued at 2,908,- 
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000 pesos. Among the more important 
items are the following: Underwear, eot. 
ton, for men, 295,153 dozen valued at 
1,181,060 pesos; for children, 4,674 dozen 
at 25,707 pesos; and other cotton under. 
garments, 138,473 pesos; shirts, cotton 
87,022 dozen at 316,985 pesos; wool, 1,406 
dozen at 11,228 pesos; bathing suits, woo] 
1,379 dozen at 35,863 pesos; and cotton, 
2,119 dozen at 9,020 pesos. (Office of 
American Commercial Attaché, Bogota.) 


Cotton and Products 


@ Cotton exports from the United States 
in October continued low, and shipments 
for the 3 months ended with October to- 
taled 350,000 bales, or only about one- 
fifth of the shipments for the 
corresponding period of last year. The 
feature of the October exports was the 
shipment of 54,000 bales to the Soviet 
Union, the first since November 1937. 
Exports to the rest of continental Europe 
were confined to small quantities for 
Portugal and Greece. Other important 
destinations in the 3 months were the 
United Kingdom (236,000 bales, against 
632,000 bales last year), Canada (24,000 
bales, against 85,000), and Japan (18,000 
bales, against 182,000). 

Cotton imports in October (15,926 

bales) were somewhat larger than im- 
ports for October 1939 (13,678 bales) , but 
the imports for the 3 months show a de- 
cline to 30,070 bales from 36,918 bales in 
the corresponding 3 months of 1939, 
@ Brazil—Cotton consumption in 1939 
showed a slight increase over that in 
1938. Total consumption in the cotton- 
manufacturing industry was estimated at 
119,000 metric tons, or the equivalent of 
about 548,000 478-pound bales, compared 
with 115,000 tons (about 533,000 bales) 
in 1938, according to statistics of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Southern Brazil 
consumes about 75 percent of the total; 
Sao Paula, the most important cotton- 
manufacturing State, accounts for about 
42 percent of the total consumption. 
Figures for the principal States are 
shown below. 


Cotton Consumption in Brazil 


{In metric tons] 





State 1y39 | 1938 
Sao Paulo ; 50, 000 | 47, 218 
Rio de Janeiro and Federal Dis- | 
trict 21, 866 | 0, 111 
Pernambuco 13, 706 12, 619 
Minas Geraes 7, ORS | 0, 500 
Alagoas __- 4, 069 4,45 
Sergipe 4,845 4, 671 
Bahia 3, 368 3, 648 
Parahyba 3, 467 3, 765 
Maranhao 2,795 2, 168 
Santa Catharina 2, 320 2, 022 
Ceara 1, 066 2, 837 
Other States 1, 864 1, 980 
Total 118, 854 115, 484 





@ Greece —Imports of cotton increased 
greatly in the cotton season 1939-40. 
Imports for the 12 months ended July 31, 
1940, totaled 8,849,000 pounds, including 
3,565,000 pounds American cotton, 4,032,- 
000 pounds Egyptian, and 1,056,000 
pounds Indian. 
nearly double that for the preceding 12- 





The 1939-40 total was | 
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month period, chiefly as the result of the 
granting of more import permits by 
the Ministry of National Economy upon 
commitment of Egypt’s crop to the Brit- 
jsh and in anticipation of further trans- 
portation difficulties. Although the 
cotton-manufacturing industry suffered 
acute depression from the outbreak of 
the European war to the end of 1939, the 
industry was active during the first 7 
months of 1940. Cotton consumption 
during 1939-40 is estimated at about 
50,000,000 pounds, or somewhat under 
the 1938-39 consumption. 

Preliminary estimates for the 1940 
crop place it at about 38,000,000 pounds— 
somewhat larger than the 1939 crop of 
36,000,000 pounds. (Office of America 
Commercial Attaché, Athens.) 

BH Haiti—Imports of cotton piece goods 
during the fiscal year ended September 
30, 1940, totaled 2,735,597 kilograms, a 
decline of almost 8 percent as compared 
with imports for the preceding 12 months 
(2,970,040 kilograms). During Septem- 
ber 1940, imports of cotton piece goods 
fell to 158,158 kilograms, a decrease of 
88,517 kilograms, or 36 percent, from 
September 1939 imports of 246,675 kilo- 
grams. (American Consulate General, 
Port-au-Prince.) 

B Jraq.-—Market opinion places the 1940 
cotton crop at about 30,000 bales of 400 
pounds, which is about double the 1939 
crop. About 4,000 bales are believed left 
over from the last year’s crop. The large 
crop, in spite of damage by flood and 
locusts, is due to the greater acreage 
planted as a result of high prices obtained 
by growers in 1939. 

Japan has been the chief buyer of Iraq 
cotton in the past few years. Under the 
law enacted by the Iraq Parliament in 
1937, the Agricultural and Industrial 
Bank cannot enter the market as a cotton 
buyer but can act as broker. The bank 
is assisting growers by advancing loans 
against cotton collateral at 7,500 dinars 
per ton (about $1.36 per 100 pounds) for 
seed cotton, which is said to be satisfac- 
tory to the growers. ‘(American Con- 
sulate General, Baghdad.) 

@ Japan.—Preliminary plans adopted by 
the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association 
provide for merging 77 cotton-spinning 
companies into 10 groups, each operating 
about 1,000,000 spindles. This new or- 
ganization is intended to enhance the 
usefulness of labor and the utilization of 
materials, to rationalize managing tech- 
nique, and to simplify Government con- 
trol over the cotton-spinning industry. 
These groups will operate under a central 
committee consisting of representatives 
of the 10 units. (Office of American 
Commercial Attaché, Tokyo.) 

@ Paraguay.—Cotton exports declined 
sharply in 1939-40. Exports for the 12 
months ended July 31, 1940, totaled 3,820 
metric tons (17,000 bales)—including 
about 2,000 bales from the old crop— 
which is about half of the exports in 
1938-39, amounting to 33,000 bales. Ex- 
ports for recent calendar years, which 
correspond more closely to the Paraguay 
crop seasons, are given in the following 
table. 
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Calendar years a py Metric tons 
First grade: 
1935 _ _ - 36, 073 7, 992 
1936... wo ty dvs hae 41, 749 8, 842 
ra chat diet x0 wleeee ate 54, 692 11, 550 
ee , 39, 691 8, 933 
as ‘ 28, 148 6, 002 
Second grade: 
| , | 558 124 
aa } 1, 195 272 
a Pee 1, 138 234 
1938 titel Wainy oth 908 195 
1939 : : | 908 195 








Negotiations are reported under way 
with Japanese interests to increase sales 
of Paraguay cotton to that country. 

The cotton crop of 1939-40 was re- 
duced by adverse weather conditions. 
Unofficial estimates place the area 
planted to cotton for the past season at 
about 110,000 acres, but adverse condi- 
tions reduced the crop from an expected 
50,000 bales to about 30,000 bales, some- 
what larger than 1938-39 crop (26,000 
bales). 

Expansion of cotton growing is now 
encouraged by the Government through 
a plan for compulsory minimum cotton 
plantings, the goal being 102,000 hectares 
(250,000 acres) for cotton. In order to 
obtain a supply of planting seed, 60,000 
kilograms of selected seed were pur- 
chased from Sao Paulo, Brazil. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Asuncion.) 
®@ Spain.—Little improvement was shown 
in the cotton-manufacturing industry 
during the third quarter of 1940. Most 
mills continued to operate on a 2-day 
week, and prospects for the near future 
are not regarded as encouraging. Stocks 
of raw cotton are low. 

The Spanish Government is reported 

to be negotiating for the purchase of Pe- 
ruvian and Brazilian cotton. Arrange- 
ments were said to be on point of 
completion for an exchange of 3,000 to 
5,000 bales of Peruvian cotton for Span- 
ish textiles and other manufactures. It 
is said that arrangements for the pur- 
chase of Brazilian cotton have been 
completed. This plan is believed to in- 
volve about 100,000 bales, with credit 
terms to run from 12 to 18 months. 
Nearly all of the 50,000 bales purchased 
from Argentina have either been received 
in Spain or are en route. (American 
Consulate, Madrid; American Consulate 
General, Barcelona.) 
@ Union of Soviet Socialist Republics — 
The Soviet press complains of slow cot- 
ton picking. Weather conditions during 
the planting season were not satisfac- 
tory, and the delay in picking may result 
in losses. There are no figures indicat- 
ing the probable crop. (Consular Sec- 
tion, American Embassy, Moscow.) 


Silk and Products 


@ China.—Approximately 3,500 bales of 
raw silk were exported to the United 
States from Canton by Japanese firms 
during the first 8 months of 1940, accord- 
ing to unofficial information which indi- 
cated that most of this silk has been of 
the better grades, 14/16 deniers. Con- 
siderable quantities of waste silk also 
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were shipped to the United States.. The 
increased exports of raw silk to the 
United States from Canton are attrib- 
uted to the somewhat lower cost of 
Kwangtung (Province) raw silk as com- 
pared with Japanese silk of correspond- 
ing quality. Average prices in Canton 
during August were as follows: Raw silk, 
14/16 denier, $US1.80 per pound, and 
20/22 denier, $US1.05; waste silk, new- 
style opened, $0.24 a pound. 

The fifth silk crop in the Canton area 

(which was harvested during August) 
yielded about 3,000 bales (317,000 pounds) 
a slight improvement over the fourth 
crop but still below normal, but the yield 
of the sixth crop, estimated at 2,000 
bales, was only about 70 percent of nor- 
mal for that crop. Stocks of raw silk 
at Canton remainded at a low level during 
August. Shipments of silk from Canton 
by foreign firms (other than Japanese) 
were limited during August, partly be- 
cause of dullness of the Hong Kong silk 
market which in turn was attributed to 
the difficulty of making shipments to 
Europe. (American Consulate General, 
Canton.) 
@ France—The manufacture of oiled- 
silk fabrics has been undertaken at 
Bourgoin in nonoccupied territory of 
France. Reports state that all raw mate- 
rials are exclusively French and that the 
new industry is providing work for about 
70 persons operating 300 looms, as well 
as for several specialists in fabric-print- 
ing technique. Oiled-silk fabrics for- 
merly were imported from the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Japan, and 
Italy. 

Stocks of silk fabrics held by manufac- 
turers were reported to have been in ex- 
cellent demand during recent months. 
The silk industry is affected by the law of 
September 10, 1940, which regulates the 
distribution of industrial products. 
Under this law, a textile section was 
established, for the distribution of natural 
and synthetic fibers, capable of being 
spun or woven. Prospects are that pro- 
duction of silk goods will be reduced con- 
siderably. Export restrictions were im- 
posed by a Government decree of Sep- 
tember 13, 1940, which affects many 
items of the French customs tariff. It is 
too early to say to what extent this decree 
will affect exports of silk products to the 
United States. The principal articles of 
interest to the United States in normal 
times were warp-printed necktie silks, 
silver or gold lame fabrics, figured or 
plain velvets, novelty and dress silks, mis- 
cellaneous tinsel goods, muslins, grena- 
dines, tricotines, and the like. 

Silk goods declared for export to the 
United States from the Lyon consular 
district during the September quarter of 
1940 were valued at only $11,099, as 
against a value of $187,062 in July—Sep- 
tember 1939. (American Consulate, 
Lyon.) 

@ Japan.—The position of the silk indus- 
try remains unfavorable, according to 
press comment. Raw-silk consumption 
in the United States during October was 
considerably below the expectations of 
Japan. Mill takings in the United States 
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(which include reexports to Canada) in 
October, according to Commodity Ex- 
change, Inc., New York, amounted to 
39,877 bales (32,966 of Japanese and 6,911 
of non-Japanese silk) and the total for 
July-October was 121,660 bales (97,032 
of Japanese and 24,628 of non-Japanese 
silk), compared with 41,858 bales (in- 
cluding 36,897 of Japanese silk) in Octo- 
ber 1939 and 137,956 bales (122,216 of 
Japanese silk) in the 4 months ended 
October 1939. A disquieting feature of 
the returns was the decline of 20 percent 
in mill takings of Japanese silk during 
July-—October 1940, as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1939, while tak- 
ings of Shanghai silk were said to have 
increased by 41 percent during the same 
period. (Office of American Commercial 
Attaché, Tokyo.) 

@ United Kingdom.— Further restric- 
tions were imposed on the use of raw 
silk in the United Kingdom by an 
announcement on October 15, 1940, 
which stated: 

In view of the necessity of conserving 
stocks of raw silk, the Minister of Supply, by 
the Control of Silk (No. 5) Order, has ex- 
tended the prohibition, save under license, 
of dealings in and the use of certain kinds of 
raw silk to all kinds of raw silk situated in 
the United Kingdom. 

A direction has also been issued, however, 
enabling the raw silk now brought under 
control to be used for Government and ex- 
port orders without individual licenses until 
October 26, after which date individual 
licenses for the use of such silk must be 
obtained. It will not be possible to allow 
the use of raw silk for nonessential home 
civil purposes, but the prohibition does not 
extend to existing stocks of yarn. 

Purther, in order to insure that existing 
stocks of silk goods are used as far as possible 
to maintain the export trade, the Board of 
Trade have by order applied the provisions of 
the Limitation of Supplies (woven textiles) 
Order, 1940, to woven silk piece goods and 
made-up goods. Manufacturers of silk piece 
goods and merchants of silk piece goods and 
made-up goods are required to apply to the 
Board for registration before October 30. 

The quantities of controlled silk goods 
which registered persons may supply during 
the period October 16, 1940, to March 31, 
1941, are limited to 25 percent of the silk 
piece goods and 25 percent of the silk made- 
up goods supplied in the period from October 
1, 1939, to March 31, 1940. 


Immediately following the announce- 
ment of the Ministry of Supply, the 
Board of Trade decreed that home sales 
of silk hosiery and knitted underwear 
would be prohibited after December 1, 
next, according to the trade press. 
(American Consulate General, London.) 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


— Japan.—The Rayon Producers’ Asso- 
ciation on October 26 fixed the produc- 
tion quota of rayon yarn for export (as 
yarn or fabric) at 30,000 cases (of 100 
pounds each) for November, an increase 
of 10,000 cases over the October quota. 
The association also raised the minimum 
price of rayon yarn for export from 70 to 
75 yen per case, but the price advance 
reportedly caused the sudden cessation of 
inquiries for rayon yarn from abroad. 
The newly established Japan Rayon 
Textile Export Promotion Co. (with a 
capital of 5,000,000 yen) is expected to 
begin functioning in December. The 
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company will buy and sell all rayon prod- 
ucts. for export (on an exclusive basis), 
will regulate production for export, and 
will undertake to standardize products 
and regulate export prices. (Office of 
American Commercial Attaché, Tokyo.) 


Wool and Products 


@ Argentina.—Orders from the United 
States for Argentine wool were consider- 
ably in excess of the small arrivals of 
new-clip wool on the local market during 
the first week of November, resulting in 
price advances of 5 to 7 percent. De- 
mand was principally for fine and fine 
crossbred wools, but a revival of demand 
for coarse crossbred wools also was re- 
ported. 

Wool exports from Argentina to the 

United States during the week ended No- 
vember 7 totaled 1,832 bales; for the 6 
weeks from September 27 to November 7, 
1940, shipments aggregated 39,391 bales. 
Exports to all markets in the first week of 
November were 2,349 bales and for the 6 
weeks ended November 7 were 41,223 
bales (of about 926 pounds each). 
(American Embassy, Buenos Aires.) 
@ Union of South Africa.—Wool exports 
to the United States during September 
comprised 2,659 bales of greasy wool 
(775,287 pounds, net weight) and 897 
bales of scoured wool (180,778 pounds, 
net); in October, 2,455 bales of greasy 
and 887 bales of scoured wool (763,118 
and 180,923 pounds net, respectively) 
were shipped to the United States, ac- 
cording to records of the American Con- 
sulates in the Union. 

The British Wool Commission report- 

edly has been buying at the rate of 
approximately 12,000 bales of wool a 
week. Unsold wool at South African 
ports at the end of September was re- 
ported as 67,118 bales, with 171,000 bales 
of sold wool awaiting shipment. An un- 
official estimate is that the average price 
for South African wool during the 1940- 
41 season (ending June 30) will be 
around 14 pence (South African cur- 
rency) per pound. ‘(American Legation, 
Pretoria.) 
@ Uruguay.—The wool market was ac- 
tive during the week ended November 9, 
when 7,000 bales were reported to have 
been sold to Swedish buyers. Total sales 
abroad of the current clip up to Novem- 
ber 9 were estimated at 33,000 bales 
(of about 926 pounds each). Prices ad- 
vanced to 9.50 Uruguayan pesos per 10 
kilograms for fine crossbred “supers” 
during the week. ‘(American Legation, 
Montevideo.) 


Miscellaneous Fibers and Products 


®@ Haiti—Exports of sisal from October 
1 to October 20, inclusive, totaled 467,997 
kilograms, an increase of 191,965 kilo- 
grams, or 69 percent, over the 276,032 
kilograms shipped in the month of Octo- 
ber 1939. (American Consulate, Port- 
au-Prince.) 

@ Netherlands Indies.—Exports of “hard 
rope fibers,” chiefly sisal, from Java and 
Madura totaled 3,899 metric tons in July 
and 19,162 during the first 7 months of 
1940: exports of “hard rope fibers” from 
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the Outer Possessions of the Netherlands 
Indies amounted to 9,405 metric tons in 
July and 30,616 in the 7 months of this 
year, including 9,141 and 28,495 tons, 
respectively, shipped from the east coast 
of Sumatra. Exports to the United 
States in July comprised 3,295 tons from 
Java and Madura and 9,170 from the 
Outer Possessions, while shipments for 
January—July 1940 were 11,536 tons from 
Java and Madura and 25,838 from the 
Outer Possessions. Advance returns for 
August showed exports from Java and 
Madura as 1,367 metric tons, of which 
766 went to the United States, 542 to 
Australia, and 52 to New Zealand. The 
destination of exports of “hard rope 
fibers” during July and the first 7 months 
of 1940 are shown in the following table. 





| 
| January-July 
July 1940 1940 


Island and country of |-—-— -|- es 
destination 





Metric, 1,000 Bebe 1,000 
tons guil- | tons uil- 
- ders | ' lers 
From Java and Madura } 
United States 3,295 | 421 111,536 | 1, 456 
Australia 435 67 | 4,582 | | 58) 
New Zealand SS 13 | 29? 44 
United Kingdom nO 8 | 728 | YS 
Argentina ; 20 2 666 | 3 
Italy : wat ae 42 
Norway sot ae 30 
Canada cecck ee 34 
Other countries 11 | 1{ 482 | 62 
Total 3, 899 512 119, 162 2, 400 
From East Coast of } 
Sumatra | | 
United States 9,018 | 1,074 |25,169 | 3, 138 
Italy otnel =a 136 
Sweden EE ee} 88 
Netherlands in koowt 8&3 
Norway : 447 | 6A 
United Kingdom | 34 
France.. | 178 | 18 
Canada a at 18 
Egypt i | 98 | 14 
Other countries 123 17; 149} 20 
Total 9, 141 1,000 | 28, 495 3, 613 
Nore.— All quantity figures are net weight. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Batavia; American Consulate, 
Medan; and official statistics of Netherlands Indies.) 


Netherlands Indies.—The export quota 
for kapok for the sixth license year, be- 
ginning September 1, 1940, has been offi- 
cially fixed at 20,000 metric tons. The 
quota for the fifth license year had origi- 
nally been set at 20,000 metric tons but 
was later increased to 21,500 tons. 

Exports of kapok from Java and 
Madura from September 1, 1939, to July 
31, 1940, were approximately 21,671 
metric tons, compared with 12,684 in the 
corresponding 11 months of the preced- 
ing year. Exports from the Outer Pos- 
sessions consisting almost entirely of 
kapok originating in Sumatra and the 
Celebes, totaled 347 metric tons in the 11 
months ended July 31, 1940, and 882 in 
the corresponding period of the 1938-39 
kapok season. Exports of kapok to the 
United States during the period Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, to July 31, 1940, included 
9,138 tons from Java and Madura and 
190 from the Outer Possessions, com- 
pared with 4,720 and 433 tons, respec- 
tively, in 1938-39. Other important 
markets in the 11 months of 1939-40 for 
kapok from Java and Madura were: 
Australia 3,536 metric tons (also 64 tons 
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from the Outer Possessions), New Zea- 
land 1,554, United Kingdom 1,092, and 
Singapore 695. Early in 1940, 3,000 tons 
of kapok were reportedly sold to Ger- 
many; during the first 7 months of 1940, 
almost 2,981 metric tons were exported to 
that country from Java and Madura. 
(Quantity figures are net weight. Heavy 
sales of kapok were made in the last few 
days of the 1938-39 season and it is pre- 
sumed that most of this was exported 
after September 1, 1939, thus accounting 
for the excess over the 1939-40 export 
quota. ) 

Minimum prices of kapok for export 

have been stipulated by the Netherlands 
Indies Department of Economic Affairs. 
To North American destinations these 
rates are as follows, in United States cur- 
rency, on a c. and f. 90-day letter-of- 
credit basis; Average Java quality, $0.11 
per pound for Atlantic coast ports and 
$0.10'% for Pacific coast ports; Prime 
Japara, $0.1142 per pound for Atlantic 
coast and $0.1034 for Pacific coast ports. 
(American Consulate General, Batavia, 
and official statistics of Netherlands 
Indies.) 
B Philippine Islands ——The area planted 
to maguey during the crop year ended 
June 30, 1940, was estimated at 37,370 
hectares and the production of fiber as 
about 239,850 piculs valued at 764,560 
pesos, compared with 39,710 hectares and 
a yield of 304,760 piculs valued at 1,446,- 
380 pesos in the preceding 12 months. 
(Hectare=2.471 acres; picul=139.44 
pounds in the Philippines; peso= 
US$.50.) ‘(American Consulate, Ma- 
nila.) 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ Canada.—The 1940 flue-cured tobacco 
crop of Norfolk County, where the bulk 
of Canada’s flue-cured crop is grown, 
amounts to approximately 25,000,000 
pounds, according to revised estimates, 
compared with an output of 76,000,000 
pounds last year. Approximately 45,000 
acres were planted in 1940, compared 
with 62,000 in 1939. The quality of the 
current crop is reported fair. Harvesting 
was completed by the end of September, 
and it was expected that the market 
would be opened for buying by about 
November 12, when, in all likelihood, the 
various grades will have been appraised. 

The greatly reduced yield resulted from 
a voluntary agreement by the majority of 
growers to cut acreage to one-third below 
the 62,000 acres cultivated in 1939, to- 
gether with unfavorable growing weather 
and frost which damaged the crop an 
estimated 50 percent. The average yield 
per acre this year is reported to be about 
550 pounds, against 1,100 in 1939. From 
10 to 12 percent of the weight is lost by 
shrinkage from the time the crop is 
cured to the time it is processed and 
stored, according to estimates. 

At the time of planting in the spring of 
1940 there were some 30,000,000 pounds 
of tobacco in storage, and approximately 
5,000,000 pounds of the 1939 crop are yet 
unsold. Growers anticipated a slight in- 
crease in the average price of 1942 cents 
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per pound received in 1939. (American 


Consulate, Hamilton.) 

@ Canary Islands.—Entries of leaf to- 
bacco at Las Palmas (the importing cen- 
ter of the Las Palmas Province of the 
Canary Islands) were unusually heavy in 
the second quarter of 1940, amounting to 
468,792 kilograms. The quarter’s total 
showed a 28-percent increase over the 
365,331 kilograms imported in the pre- 
ceding quarter, and was well above quar- 
terly entries of leaf throughout 1939. 
Leaf imports of American origin (110,053 
kilograms) declined slightly, compared 
with 116,663 kilograms in the first quar- 
ter of 1940, a quarter which, incidentally, 
showed a movement in American leaf of 
less than one-half of the corresponding 
figure for the last quarter of 1939. Amer- 
ican leaf brought into Las Palmas during 
the second quarter of 1940 comprised 
dark tobaccos of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Virginia, the usual types in demand 
locally. 


No exports of domestic leaf or reex- 
ports of imported leaf tobacco were 
reported. 

On June 30, 1940, tobacco stocks in 
bonded warehouses at Las Palmas 
amounted to 75 hogsheads (149 on March 
31, 1940), 4% hogshead (1), 1,214 bundles 
of leaf (2,847), and 37 boxes containing 
tobacco and tobacco products (38). 
Hogsheads of leaf tobacco in bonded 
warehouses were reported to be of Amer- 
ican origin. 

While a substantial volume of leaf to- 
bacco for consumption in Las Palmas 
factories was entered during the 1940 
second quarter, the problem of acquiring 
adequate supplies of raw materials con- 


tinued difficult. ‘(American Consulate, 
Las Palmas.) 


@ Cuba.—Effects of the European war on 
Cuban tobacco exports are very appar- 
ent in the following table, which gives 
the volume and value of Cuban exports 
during the first year of the European 
war, compared with the preceding 12- 
month peace period. These data were 
made public by the Comision Nacional de 














Propaganda y Defensa del Tabaco 
Habano: 
| September-August 
1938-39 
Item pimaiiictabiiie dias hie 
Volume | Value 
_ = — —_—-— a | 
Leaf tobacco (pounds)-.........| 26,061, 052 $10, 100, 957 
Cigars (number). ......---.---- | 31,836, 395 , 140, 550 
Cigarettes (number). -- - - | 33, 168, 773 73, 519 
Smoking tobaceo (pounds) - - ..| 19, 287 10, 437 
} 
Total value... ¥ | 13, 325, 463 








| September-August 
| 1939-40 


Item 














| Volume Value 
ee ae eee ess 
Leaf tobacco (pounds)_........| 30, 444,557 | $12, 114, 453 
Cigars (number) - . -..- | 17, 242, 055 1, 601, 568 
Cigarettes (number) - - - ..| 23, 326, 764 54, 982 
Smoking tobacco (pounds) sae] 8, 263 5, 234 
Total value. .__. ; = sinteanl ae 





(American Consulate General, Habana.) 
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@ Hong Kong.—The leaf tobacco import 
trade of Hong Kong during the first 8 
months of 1940 decreased 39 percent in 
volume to 6,214,465 pounds, from 10,122,- 
173 pounds in the corresponding period 
of 1939. 

Retail prices of American cigarettes 

have been increased to 10 cents per pack- 
age of 20, and the lower-priced brands of 
British cigarettes 3 cents per package, 
owing to an increase in import duties on 
September 12. The price of domestic 
cigarettes advanced only 1 cent per pack- 
age. Smoking tcbacco was also made 
subject to proportionate increases. 
(American Consulate General, Hong 
Kong.) 
@ Netherland Indies—The Loemadjang 
tobacco crop was being harvested in 
May, when war spread to the Nether- 
lands, bringing with it the sudden block- 
ing of exports of Javanese tobacco to 
that country. In other tobacco-growing 
centers of the district, where planting 
takes place later, there was time to warn 
the native population that tobacco suit- 
able for the European market probably 
would have little demand, and that vari- 
eties planted should be those consumed 
elsewhere. 


Since 1933 and 1934, when krossok to- 
bacco exports to Germany began to 
decline, culture in the Loemadjang re- 
gion has decreased to the point where in 
1939 only 800 hectares were planted, 
compared with the customary 3,500. 

During the latter half of May 1940, a 
state of emergency arose in the Loemad- 
jang district, in which the authorities 
were compelled to take a hand. Prior to 
the Netherlands being brought into the 
war, Javanese sales had started at very 
satisfactory prices. For tobacco of the 
best quality, a price of 35 florins per 
100 kilograms was not uncommon; for 
that of the poorest quality, the price was 
5 florins. An average price of 20 florins 
per 100 kilograms might have been se- 
cured for the crop if the price structure 
had remained firm. After May 10, firms 
usually interested in this type of tobacco 
withdrew from the market and Loamad- 
jang tobacco ceased to be in demand. 
Since that time a few firms have resumed 
purchases, but at a very low price, purely 
upon a speculative basis. Amounts up 
to 10 florins per 100 kilograms were paid 
for the best qualities, although some lots 
changed hands at only 3 florins per 100 - 
kilograms—reported to be very unsatis- 
factory considering the fact that the 
quality of the 1940 crop is especially high. 

As a result of this situation, relief 
measures were passed in August, effective » 
as of June 1, 1940. A tobacco pool] has 
been formed; tobacco purchases from na- 
tive growers will be taken care of by 
three large firms at prices calculated to 
bring the native growers an average of 
12 to 14 florins per 100 kilograms. The 
three firms administering the new relief 
measures are to sort, ferment, and pack 
the tobacco against prices to be estab- 
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lished by the Director of Economic Af- 
fairs as well as to provide insurance 
protection. 

The Government estimates that, tak- 
ing into consideration the relatively 
small area planted to Loemadjang to- 
bacco in both 1939 and 1940, its appro- 
priation for relief of native growers in 
accordance with these regulations will 
not exceed 200,000 florins (equal to ap- 
proximately $105,500 United States cur- 
rency at the present rate of exchange). 
This sum is the estimated maximum loss 
in event the tobacco proves to be entirely 
unsalable. Relief measures will expire 
automatically after disposal of the 1940 
crop. (American Consulate, Surabaya.) 
@ Sumatra.—Disposal of the 1940 Su- 
matra tobacco crop had not been com- 
pletely decided at the close of September. 
First shipments to the United States of 
the American-type foot leaves are 
planned to be made in November. No 
definite arrangements have been made 
for the disposal of the rest, estimated at 
about 115,000 bales, which would nor- 
mally be sent. to the Netherlands for 
auction. It is understood that the pos- 
sibility is being studied of shipping the 
entire crop to the United States, where 
it might be held in bonded warehouses. 

A representative of the “Big Four” leaf 
tobacco companies of Sumatra, the Deli 
Maatschappij, Senembah Maatschappij, 
Deli Batavia Maatschappij, and Tabak 
Maatschappij Arendsburg, planned to go 
to the United States in October to look 
into the feasibility of making New York 
the temporary center for the marketing 
of the Sumatra leaf crop, thus taking the 
place of Amsterdam. It is understood 
that under this plan, providing satisfac- 
tory arrangements can be made, sales 
might be effected with buyers from for- 
eign countries for the major portion of 
the crop which does not enter into United 
States commerce, namely, the sand-leaf 
and the top-leaf grades. These grades 
ordinarily are sold to the Netherlands 
and Germany, but efforts will be made to 
develop markets in South America. 


In any case, it is said that the United 
States has a better climate for the storage 
of tobacco than exists in Sumatra, should 
it be found necessary to keep the crop in 
storage for a year or longer. (American 
Consulate, Medan.) 


@ Turkey.—Leaf-tobacco exports from 
Turkey during the first 7 months of 1940 
totaled 16,396,536 kilograms, valued at 
13,421,379 Turkish pounds, an improve- 
ment of 2 percent in volume and 7 per- 
cent in value over the 16,104,289 kilo- 
grams, valued at 12,593,560 Turkish 
pounds, shipped in the corresponding 
months of 1939. 

Shipments of licorice root during the 
7-month period of 1940 fell 19 percent in 
volume and 14 percent in value to 7,590,- 
697 kilograms, valued at 482,152 Turkish 
pounds, from 9,355,908 kilograms, valued 
at 563,759 Turkish pounds, during the 
first 7 months of 1939. ‘American Em- 
bassy, Istanbul.) 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


[Norge.—A verages are actual selling rates for age drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba— 
to 1 Argentine paper peso] 


nited States dollars to the peso; Paraguay—Paraguayan paper pesos 


























Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
1938 | 1939 | (ug. | Sent. | Rate | Date 
Argentina ---_-__- Paper peso-_-__..- Re 3.31 3. 70 3.73 3.73 3.73 Oct. 31 
SR SE 44.32 4. 23 4. 23 4, 23 Do. 
Free market ..._......_. 3.92 4. 33 4.44 4.31 4.31 Do. 
aS. Boliviano. -....- i a csmccl (") (') () (1) () 
. ~~ ae ? 29.60 2.34 | 39.80 | 39.90 39. 90 Oct. 31 
EE aaa _....-| 56.04 | 55.00 | 55.00 Do. 
ed ee 5 45. 46 54. 38 59. 98 62. 50 Do. 
SE EREERE TS: eee aati 17. 641 16. 829 |7 16.500 |7 16. 500 | 716.500 Do. 
SE EEE. Pete 619.706 | 19.770 | 19.770 | 19.770 Do. 
Special free market___--- ...-.-| © 21. 545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 Do. 
eR -t 19. 992 20. 826 | 21.400 | 21.250 | 20.125 Do. 
CR cccicticonts a Eni eR 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 Oct. 15 
Export draft............ 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 Do. 
Curb market___......__- 27.48 32. 47 2. 58 32. 56 32. 80 Do. 
Sy eS ‘ e: 31.04 31.13 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange_--_-..__- 25. 00 29.86 | 31.13 31.15 | 31.15 Do. 
Mining dollar_...._._- be: or Stina et -| 31.13 31.15 | 31.15 Do, 
Colombia.......}..... | Controlled___.........-- 1.7 1.75 1. 755 1, 755 1, 755 Nov. 8 
Bank of Republic. ------ 31.77 1.755 | 1.755 | 1.755] 1.755 Do. 
Stabilization Fund-_-_--_- Say ee (%) (®) (%) 
ns ae 1,84 1. 78 1.88 1, 89 1.89 Nov. 8 
Costa Rica...-- ip dicctcins Uncontrolled_.........- 5.65 5. 67 5.72 5. 73 5. 74 Oct, 2% 
Controlled... ........-- 5. 62 5, 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
I i i eee j§§ » dhe aS ee . 93 . 88 . 90 91 Do. 
Ecuador-.......- NN ann ce Central Bank. ---- 14.13 14.83 | 16.81 16. 53 15. 40 Oct. 22 
Honduras. ---.- Lempira. -....-- IMs 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 Do. 
Mexico-_-_._...-- | a: ae 4.52 5.18 4.98 4.96 4.85 Oct. 31 
Nicaragua--.-_.- Cordoba........| Official 4. 56 5.00 5.00 5. 00 5.00 Nov. 2 
er RR 8 5.46 5.35 | 6.00 6. 36 6. 30 Do. 
Paraguay-...... Paper peso. __..- RS J-sannn-efenneonsen] 00.00 | 70.00 | 70.00 Sept. 30 
a ree eee 76.12 | 77.63 | 79.00 Do. 
| ee EER ee ee ea: 4. 46 5.33 | 6.50 6. 50 5) Nov. 9 
Salvador -_-_--_.-- SR Pe ds 2.5 Re.) 26 | -83 2.5 Do. 
| Se ee “ASS . 4173 . 3626, =. 3476 3631 3781 | Nov. 1 
Controlled free__.......- . 5697 4995} .5267) .5272) .5272 Do. 
Venezuela.____- ee Controlled__............ 3.19 3.19 | 3.19 | 3.19 | 3.19 | Nov. 6 

















1 100 bolivianos to the pound as used for government 
pu only. 

2 June 13-Dec. 31. 

3 July 13-Dec. 31. 

4 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 

‘July-December. 


* Apr. 10-Dec. 31. 

1 For commitments of the Government only. 

§ June 10-Dec. 31. 

* For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 
1.95. 





International 


Pzoclaiming the Neutrality of the United States in the War Between 
Italy, on the One Hand, and Greece, on the Other Hand 


By the President of the United States of 
America 
A Proclamation 


Whereas a state of war unhappily ex- 
ists between Italy, on the one hand, and 
Greece, on the other hand; 

Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, President of the United States of 
America, in order to preserve the neu- 
trality of the United States and of its 
citizens and of persons within its ter- 
ritory and jurisdiction, and to enforce 
its laws and treaties, and in order that 
all persons, being warned of the general 
tenor of the laws and treaties of the 
United States in this behalf, and of the 
law of nations, may thus be prevented 
from any violation of the same, do here- 
by declare and proclaim that all of the 
provisions of my proclamation of Sep- 
tember 5, 1939, proclaiming the neutral- 
ity of the United States in a war be- 
tween Germany and France; Poland; 
and the United Kingdom, India, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, apply equally 
in respect to Greece. 


In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 
fifteenth day of November in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and forty, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and 
sixty-fifth. 

[SEAL ] FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


By the President: 
CorDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State. 


Executive Order 


Prescribing Regulations Governing the 
Enforcement of the Neutrality of the 
United States 


Whereas, under the treaties of the 
United States and the law of nations it 
is the duty of the United States, in any 
war in which the United States is a neu- 
tral, not to permit the commission of 
unneutral acts within the jurisdiction of 
the United States; 
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And whereas, a proclamation was is- 
sued by me on the fifteenth day of No- 
vember declaring the neutrality of the 
United States of America in the war now 
existing between Italy, on the one hand, 
and Greece, on the other hand: 

Now, therefore, in order to make more 
effective the enforcement of the provi- 
sions of said treaties, law of nations, and 
proclamation, I hereby prescribe that the 
provisions of my Executive Order No. 
8233 of September 5, 1939, prescribing 
regulations governing the enforcement of 
the neutrality of the United States, apply 
equally in respect to Greece. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

. November 15, 1940. 


Proclamation of a State of War 
Between Italy and Greece 


By the President of the United States of 
America 


A Proclamation 


Whereas section 1 of the joint resolu- 
tion of Congress approved November 4, 
1939, provides in part as follows: 

“That whenever the President, or the 
Congress by concurrent resolution, shall 
find that there exists a state of war be- 
tween foreign states, and that it is neces- 
sary to promote the security or preserve 
the peace of the United States or to pro- 
tect the lives of citizens of the United 
States, the President shall issue a proc- 
lamation naming the states involved; 
and he shall, from time to time, by 
proclamation, name other states as and 
when they may become involved in the 
war.” 

And whereas it is further provided by 
section 13 of the said joint resolution 
that 

“The President may, from time to time, 
promulgate such rules and regulations, 
not inconsistent with law, as may be nec- 
essary and proper to carry out any of 
the provisions of this joint resolution; 
and he may exercise any power or au- 
thority conferred on him by this joint 
resolution through such officer or officers, 
or agency or agencies, as he shall direct.” 

Now, therefore, I, FRANKLIN D. ROOSE- 
VELT, President of the United States of 
America, acting under and by virtue of 
the authority conferred on me by the 
said joint resolution, do hereby proclaim 
that a state of war unhappily exists be- 
tween Italy and Greece, and that it is 
necessary to promote the security and 
preserve the peace of the United States 
and to protect the lives of citizens of the 
United States. 

And I do hereby enjoin upon all officers 
of the United States, charged with the 
execution of the laws thereof, the utmost 
diligence in preventing violation of the 
said joint resolution and in bringing to 
trial and punishment any offenders 
against the same. 

And I do hereby delegate to the Secre- 
tary of State the power to exercise any 
power or authority conferred on me by 
the said joint resolution, as made effective 
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by this my proclamation issued there- 
under, which is not specifically delegated 
by Executive order to some other officer 
or agency of this Government, and the 
power to promulgate such rules and regu- 
lations not inconsistent with law as may 
be necessary and proper to carry out any 
of its provisions. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 
fifteenth day of November in 
the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and forty, and of the 
Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and sixty-fifth. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

By the President: 

CorRDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State. 


[SEAL] 


Use of Ports or Territorial 
Waters of the United States by 
Submarines of Foreign 
Belligerent States 


By the President of the United States of 
America 


A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas section 11 of the joint resolu- 
tion approved November 4, 1939, pro- 
vides: 

“Whenever, during any war in which 
the United States is neutral, the Presi- 
dent shall find that special restrictions 
placed on the use of the ports and ter- 
ritorial waters of the United States by 
the submarines or armed merchant ves- 
sels of a foreign state will serve to main- 
tain peace between the United States 
and foreign states, or to protect the com- 
mercial interests of the United States 
and its citizens, or to promote the se- 
curity of the United States, and shall 
make proclamation thereof, it shall 
thereafter be unlawful for any such sub- 
marine or armed merchant vessel to en- 
ter a port or the territorial waters of the 
United States or to depart therefrom, 
except under such conditions and sub- 
ject to such limitations as the President 
may prescribe. Whenever, in his judg- 
ment, the conditions which have caused 
him to issue his proclamation have 
ceased to exist, he shall revoke his proc- 
lamation and the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall thereupon cease to apply, ex- 
cept as to offenses committed prior to 
such revocation.” 

Whereas there exists a state of war 
between Italy and Greece; 

Whereas the United States of America 
is neutral in such war; 

Whereas by my proclamation of No- 
vember 4, 1939, issued pursuant to the 
provision of law quoted above, I placed 
special restrictions on the use of ports 
and territorial waters of the United 
States by the submarines of France; 
Germany; Poland; and the United King- 
dom, India, Australia, Canada, New Zea- 
land, and the Union of South Africa; 
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Now, therefore, I, FRANKLIN D. RoosE- 
VELT, President of the United States of 
America, acting under and by virtue 
of the authority vested in me by the 
foregoing provision of section 11 of the 
joint resolution approved November 4, 
1939, do by this proclamation declare 
and proclaim that the provisions of my 
proclamation of November 4, 1939, in re- 
gard to the use of the ports and terri- 
torial waters of the United States, exclu- 
sive of the Canal Zone, by the submarines 
of France; Germany; Poland; and the 
United Kingdom, India, Australia, Can- 
ada, New Zealand, and the Union of 
South Africa, shall also apply to the use 
of the ports and territorial waters of the 
United States, exclusive of the Canal 
Zone, by the submarines of Greece. 

And I do hereby enjoin upon all offi- 
cers of the United States, charged with 
the execution of the laws thereof, the 
utmost diligence in preventing violations 
of the said joint resolution, and this my 
proclamation issued thereunder, and in 
bringing to trial and punishment any 
offenders against the same. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 
fifteenth day of November in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and forty, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and 
sixty-fifth. 

[SEAL] FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

By the President: 

CorDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State. 





Latin American Statistical 
Releases 


An Inter-Latin American Trade study 
showing the dollar value and percentage 
importance of the 1938 commerce of the 
20 Republics with one another has just 
been completed by the Latin American 
Section of the Division of Regional In- 
formation of the Department of Com- 
merce. The tabulation contains the 
answer to the frequent inquiry as to what 
proportion their inter-Republic trade 
bears to the total foreign commerce of 
the respective countries. It also brings 
out that the intercountry trade of the 
three great ABC nations, Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile, accounts for about 75 
percent of the total inter-Republic im- 
port trade, while another grouping, 
Argentina, Brazil, and Peru, does 73 per- . 
cent of the total inter-Republic export 
business. 

A similar study as applied to the Latin 
American Republics’ trade with the indi- 
vidual countries of Europe is also avail- 
able, upon request, from the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Another table showing dollar value of 
Ten Years’ Exports and Imports (1930- 
39) of the 20 Republics of Latin America, 
together with the percent of the 10-year 
total in the case of each country, has 
likewise been issued for public 
distribution. 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 
Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in all cases. Information 
= to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the 


Intelligence Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 
mail stamp enclosed. Symbols: *Reported by American consular officers; tReported by American commercial attachés. 


each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an gir. 











ae | Refer- | Refer. 
Commodities City and country | ence Commodities City and counrty ence 
| No. i} No. 
CHEMICALS AND CHEMICAL PRODUCTS: || SHOE Finprincs—Continued. 

Oxycarbonate of bismuth (bismuth subcar- | Stockholm, Sweden... 1477 || Nails, for shoes, in sizes 6/14 and 6/20, 20 tons._| Cairo, Egypt-. +464 
bonate), 200-400 kilograms per order. 1] Rubberized canvas, for shoe manufacture, -do -| $464 

Sulfuric ether, 5 tons.--.......--..-...-------| Cairo, Egypt_.._- : : +470 10,000 yards, low priced. 

ELECTRICAL Goops: } i} Woolen felt for slippers, 2,000 yards, low do , +464 

Flashlights and batteries, small quantity....| Curacao, Netherland West *472 || priced. 

| Indies. SPECIALTIES: 
FOoODSTUFFs: | Furniture, lacquered metal porch and gar- | Curacao, Netherland West | "472 

Breakfast foods and infants’ foods, in sub- | Cairo, Egypt ‘ +463 den, small quantity. Indies. 
stantial quantities. Safety glass. for automobiles, 4 inch thick. | Cairo, Egypt } +470 

[TRON AND STEEL PRODUCTs: Dimensions: 4944 by 154, 47% by 26, and 

Nails, for shoes, in sizes 6/14 and 6/20. 20 .do 1464 | 4744 by 28% inches; 100 sheets each. 
tons. Tableware: Knives, forks, and spoons, in do } +468 

Wire netting, galvanized, 1,150 rolls_- | Baghdad, Iraq : *475 nickel, chrome, and silver plate, 10,000 

MACHINERY: dozen of each item. 

Crown cap-making machine, complete in- | Rio de Janeiro, Brazil *473 || SpoRTING Goons: | 
—. Capacity, 5,000,000 caps per Table tennis nets and posts, 2 or 3 Niagara Falls Ontario. "474 
month. | Canada, 

Equipment for treatment and extraction of Para, Brazil "466 || TEXTILES: | 
vegetable and oil seeds (for cracking and Drapery and curtain materials, small quan- , Curacao, Netherland West | *479 
pressing babassu and murumuru kernels). | tities. | _ Indies 

Machine for pasteurizing natural fruit juices, | Cairo, Egypt : +462 | Hosiery, cotton, for women, 5,000 pairs, low- | Stockholm, Sweden +478 
by hot-water bath method. Capacity 400 priced. 
bottles, 65 millimeters in diameter and 240 | Piece goods: Cotton, silk and cotton, and | Alexandria, Egypt *47) 
millimeters in height. | silk mixed, large quantities, medium and | 

Yeast-making plant, without tanks, capacity | Merida, Mexico *469 good qualities. 

400 to 650 pounds of yeast daily. Woolen felt for slippers, 2,000 yards, low- | Cairo, Egypt | +464 
NONFERROUS METALS AND MINERALS: priced. | 

Brass bars, round and hexagonal, 20 tons; | Cairo, Egypt +464 Woolen and worsted piece goods, 25,000 do | +468 

and round brass tubes, 10 tons. | yards; cotton and linen handkerchiefs, | 
PAPER AND PAPER Goops: | 40,000 dozen; cotton piece goods, low-priced, | 

Cardboard, duplex, various qualities, 20 |___._ do +467 10,000 pieces; and poplins and zephyr ma- 
tons. | terials, 2,000 pieces | 

Toilet paper, 200 cases monthly __..___...._--|_....do- +476 Yarns, cotton, American carded and combed | Stockholm, Sweden +478 

PETROLEUM PRODUCTs: | | and Egyptian uppers, carded and combed, 

Lubricating oils, industrial, large quantities._| Alexandria, Egypt *465 single, bleached. 10 metric tons. 

PHARMACEUTICALS: || TOMLET REQUISITIES: 

Proprietary remedies such as laxatives and | Cairo, Egypt_.___- -} +463 | Tooth paste, shaving creams, face and skin | Cairo, Egypt . i ie +463 

diuretics, substantial quantities. | creams, nail polish, etc., in large quanti- | 
RUBBER GOODs: ties, good quality. 

Rubberized canvas, for shoe manufacture, |_____do +464 | Woop AND Woop Propvwcts: 

10,000 yards, low priced. | Beech, birch, or other suitable wood for the | Durban, South Africa "479 
SHOE FINDINGs: | manufacture of shoe heels, kiln dried, 2,000 | | 

Beech, birch or other suitable woods for the Durban, South Africa ____-- *479 cubic feet. | 

manufacture of shoe heels, kiln dried, Hickory billets, for tool handles, various | Sydney, Australia , “480 


2,000 cubic feet. } 


sizes, 1,000 each size. 





r opportunities.— Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 
from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of samples or catalogs and are paid a com- 


mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. 


countries and commodities of interest. 


Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 





Ecuadoran Samples Exposition 

The Quito Chamber of Commerce is 
sponsoring an Exposition of Samples to 
be opened on May 24, 1941, which is one 
of the principal holidays of Ecuador. It 
has been requested that this event be 
called to the attention of manufact 12ers 
and exporters in the U ited States in 
order that any interested firms may for- 
ward in ample time samples, price lists, 
and other pertinent data regarding their 
products. 

Correspondence regarding this project, 
which originally was scheduled to take 
place this fall, should be addressed to the 
Quito Chamber of Commerce, Quito, 
Ecuador. 


Jamaica’s Foreign Trade 


Imports into Jamaica during the first 
6 months of 1940 totaled £3,236,868 in 
value, some £250,000 greater than in the 
same period last year. Examination of 
the facts, however, indicates that there 
was in reality a marked decrease in im- 





portations. Values are calculated c. i. f. 
Jamaica, which means that contributing 
to the high sterling total are increases 
in freight and in insurance, the decline 
in exchange value of the pound sterling 
particularly applicable to purchases in 
the United States and in Canada, and 
in many instances higher cost of goods 
at points of origin. 

Exports decreased in value to £1,663,- 
043 in the 1940 period from £2,547,973 
in the 1939 months. (American Consu- 
late, Kingston.) 





Egypt and Far East Supply Most 
of American Cotton Imports 


United States imports of cotton con- 
sist chiefly of long-staple varieties from 
Egypt and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and 2 
shorter staple from India and China 
that possesses a certain roughness 
which permits its admixture with wool 
in manufacturing blankets and similar 
articles. 


Albanian Roads 


The primary net of Albanian roads, 
the improvement and resurfacing of 
which are now in progress, approxi- 
mates 1,500 kilometers. The secondary 
roads total around 2,500 kilometers. 
The Government, for the time being, is 
concentrating on the improvement of 
the primary roads and is not doing any- 
thing for the secondary roads. Road 
construction and maintenance is in 
charge of the Albanian Road Adminis- 
tration— (American Consulate General, 
Rome.) 





Rumanian Petroleum Ship- 
ments to Switzerland 


Shipments of petroleum from Ru- 
mania to Switzerland (notes the Amer- 
ican Consulate at Zurich) are faced with 
difficulties owing to the present disrupted 
railway transportation and the acute 
shortage of tank cars. 
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